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FIRST ACT 


SCENE 

Moming-room in Algernon’s fiat tn Ilalf-Moon Street, 
The room is lunurtously and artistically Jurnished. 
The sound 0/ a piano ts heard m the adjoining 
room. 

[lane is arratigzng afternoon, tea on the tnhle, and 
after the music haj, ceased, Algernon wtierj,] 

ALGERNON 

Did you heai wlut 1 was playing, Lane? 

LANE 

I didn’t think it polite to listen, sir. 

ALGERNON 

I’m sorry for that, for your sake. I don't 
play accurately — any one can play accurately — 
but I play with wonderful expression As far 
as the piano is concerned, sentiment is ray forte. 
I keep science for Life. 
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IANS 

* 

Yesj Sir. 
aloervon 

And, speaking of the science of Life, have jou 
got the cucumber sandwiches cut for Lady 
Sracknel! ? 

LANE 

Yes, sir. [Ha«di them on a salver ] 
aloeknon 

[/fi.^eci^ them, takes imo, and sits down on the 
sofa ] Oh [ . by the way, Lane, I see from 
your book that on Thuisday night, when Lord 
Shoreman and Mr Worthing were dimng with 
me, eight bottles of champagne are entered as 
having been consumed 

LANE 

Yes, sir ; eight hotties and a pnit, 

ALGERNON 

Why IS it that at a bachelor’s establishment 
the servants invariably drink the champagne? 

I ask merely for information 
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I attribute it to the superior quality of the 
winej sir. I have often observed, that in maiiied 
households ihe champagne is rarely of a first-rate 
branil 

ALGERNON 

Good heavens ' Is mariiage so demoialising 
as that ^ 

LANE 

I believe it a very pleasant state, sir I have 
had very little experience of it myself up to the 
present I have only been married once That 
was in consequence of a misundeistanding 
between myself and a young person. 

ALGERNON 

[Languidly ] I don’t know that I am much 
inteiested in your family life. Lane 

lane 

No, sir; it is not a very interesting subject, 
I never think of it myself. 
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ft 

ALGERNON 

Verv natural, I ani sure. Tuat will do, Lane, 
thank you. 

LtKE 

Thank you. Sir. [lane goes out.'\ 

ALGEENON 

Lane’s views on marriage seem somewhat lax 
Really, if the lower oitlers don't set us a good 
example, what on earth is the use of rhem? 
They seem, as a class, to have absolutely no sense 
of moral responsibility. 

[Esrer lanz.] 

LAIJS! 

Mr Ernest Worthing. 

\_Entsr JACK.] [lane goes oat] 

ALQEKNON 

How are you, my dear Ernest ? What brings 
you up to town ? 

JACK 

Oh, pleasure, pleasure! What else should 
bring one anywhere^ Eating as usual, I see, 
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ALQPRNON 

\StiJJiy ] I believe it is customary in good 
society to take some slight refreshment at five 
o'clock Where have you keen since last Thurs- 
day f 

JACK 

[SdiRg do-rm on the sofa ] In the country. 
ALGERNON 

What on earth do tou do there J 

JACK. 

[Pulling of kis jcfoi'es,] When one is in town 
one amuses oneaeli. When one is m the country' 
one amuses other petjple. It is excessively 
boring. 

ALGERNON 

And who are the people you amuse ? 

JACK 

[Ainl^ \ Ohj neighbours^ neighbours. 
algeiinon 

Got nice nergh boars in your part of Shrop- 
shire ? 
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JACK ri 

Perfectlj homd! Never speak to one of 
them, 

Hov immensely you must amuse them ^ [6-ofs 
urer and takes iandmch ] By the wajj Shropslnru 
IS your countVj is it not ? 

JACK 

Eh? Shropshire^ Yes, of eonise Hallo' 
Why all these cups? Why cucumber sand- 
wiches? Why such reckless extravagance in 
one so young ? Who is coinuig to tea 

aiufhnon 

Oh f merely Aunt Augusta and Gwendolen. 

JACK 

How perfectly delightful > 
augeukon 

Yes, that is all very well; but I am afraid 
Aunt Augusta won’t quite approve of your being 
bere. 
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JAC* 

May I ask why ? 

ALGERNON 

My deal fellow, the way you flirt with Gwen- 
dolen is perfectly disgraceful It is almost as 
bad as the way Gwendolen fluts with you. 

JACK 

I am in love with Gwendolen. I have come 
up to town expressly to propose to her 

ALGERNON 

I thought you had come up for pleasure.^ . . . 
I call that business. 

JACK 

How ut telly unromantic you are ’ 

ALGERNON 

I really don't see anything romantic in pro- 
posing It is very romantic to be in love But 
there is nothing lomaiitic about a definite pro- 
posal. Why, one may be accepted. One usually 
is, I believe. Then the excitement is all over. 
The very essence of romance is uncertainty. If 
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ever i get married^ I’U certainly try to fo^et 
the fact 

JACK 

I have no doabt about that, dear Algy The 
Divorce Court was specially invented for people 
whose memories are so curiously constituted. 

ftWfSRK’oN 

Oh 1 there is no use speculating on that subject 

Divorces are made m Heaven [jack puis out 

hi hand io hie a sandmch Algernon at once 
interferes] Please don’t touch the cucumber 
sandwiches They are ordered specially for 
Aunt Augusta, [Tahes one and eats %L] 

JACK 

Well, you have been eating them all the tune. 
ALOESNON 

That IS quite a different matter She is my 
aunt. \Takes phde Jrom helcav,] Have some 
bread and butter. The bread and butter is for 
Gwendolen. Gwendolen is devoted to bread 
and butter. 
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JAGSC 

[^jiclvancing io tadle and helping hmiself.'^ And 
very good bread and butter it is too 

ALGERNON 

Wellj my dear fellow, you need not eat as if 
you were going to eat it all. You behave as if 
you were married to her already You are not 
married to her already, and I don’t think you 
ever will be. 

JACK 

Why on earth do you say that ^ 

ALC5ERN0N 

Well, in the first place girls never marry the 
men they flirt with. Guls don’t think it right. 

JACK 

Oh, that IS nonsense ! 

ALGERNON 

It isn’t. It IS a great truth. It accounts for 
the extraordinary number of bachelors that one 
sees all over the place. In the second place, I 
don’t give my consent. 
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JACK 

Yoet consent ! 
algebnqv 

Mj dear feliow Gwendolen is my first cousin 
And before I allow you to mairy her, you will 
baie to clear up the whole question of Cecily 

JACK 

Cecily ' What on eaith do you mean ^ What 
do you mean, Algy, by Cecily ' I don’t know 
any one of the name of Cecily 
\_Enter cans.] 

aloernok 

Bring me that cigarette case Mi Worthing 
left in the smokmg-ioom the last time he dined 
here, 

LANE 

Yes, sir, [iane goes owi.] 

JACK 

Do you mean to say you have had my cigarette 
case all this time ? I wish to goodness you had 
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iet jjie kiioir. I hiive been writing- frantic Jetters 
to Scotland Yard about xt. I was very nearly 
offering a large reward. 

ALGKRJTON 

Well, r wish you woidd offer one. I happen 
to be more than usually bar<i up. 

J.-ICK 

Theie is no good oRering a large reward now 
that the thing is found. 

[Enter lane mth tJte cigareile case on a salver, 
algeiinon iaies it ai once la-ne goes oiii.'] 

algehnon 

I think that IS rather mcjn of you, Einest, I 
must say [Ojyens case and examines it ] However, 
it makes no matteT, for, now that I look at the 
inscription msidc, I find that the thing isn’t yours 
after all. 

JACK 

Of course it's mine. [Moling to Aim.] You 
have seen me with it a hundied tunes, and you 
have no right whatsoever to read what is w \ itteu 
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inside It is a very ung-entJemaidy thing- to read 
a private cigarette case. 

AIGEBNOK 

Oh ! it IS absurd to have a hard and fast rule 
about what one should read and what one 
shouldn’t More than half of modern cultuie 
depends on what one shouldn’t read 

JACK 

I am quite aware of the fact, and I don't 
propose to discuss modem culture. It isn't the 
sort of thing one should talk of in private I 
simply -want ray cigarette case back 

AiOERNON 

Yes; but this isn’t your cigarette case. This 
cigarette case is a present from some one of the 
name of Cecily, and you said you didn’t know any 
one of that name 

JACK 

Well, if you want to know, Cecily happens to 
be my aunt. 
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ALGERNON 

* 

Your aunt ! 

JACK 

Yes. Charming old lady she too. Lives 
at Tunbridge Weils Just give at back to mcj 
Algy 

ALGERNON 

\Itctreahng to back of sofa J But why does she 
call heiself little Cecily if she is your aunt and 
lives at Tunbridge Wells ? \Readmg ] ' From 

little Cecily with her fondest love.’ 

JACK 

[ilfouiJig to sofa and kneeUng upon it ] My dear 
fellow, what on earth is there m that^ Some 
aunts are tall^ some aunts are not tall That is 
a matter that surely an aunt nay be allowed to 
decide for herself. You seem co think that every 
aunt should be exactly like your aunt ' That is 
absurd For Heaven's sake give me back my 
cigarette case [^Follows Algernon round the 

ALGERNON 

Yes. But why does yoar aunt call you her 
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nneie? 'Fiom little Cecily, -with her fondest 
love to her dear Uncle Jack ' There is no 
objection, I admit, to an aunt being a small aunt, 
bat Tvhy an aunt, no mattei what her size may 
be, should call her ovra nephew her uncle, 1 can’t 
quite make out Besides, your name isn't Jack 
at all ; it is Ernest. 

J4CK 

It isn’t Ernest; it’s Jack. 

ALOERNOtf 

You have always told me it was Einest I 
have introduced jou to every one as Ernest. 
You answer to the name of Ei nest You look as 
if youi name was Ernest. You are the most 
earnest-looking person I ever saw in my life. 
It is perfectly absurd your sajnng that your name 
isn’t Ernest. It’s on your cards Here is one 
of them. ^Tetkmg il from case j ‘ Mr Ernest 
Worthmg, B 4, The Alban}%’ I’ll keep this as 
a proof that youi name is Ernest if ever you 
attempt to deny it to me, or to Gwendolen, or 
to any one else. [Pafo the card tn his pocAei.] 
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JACK 

Well, my name is Ernest m town ami Jack in 
the country, and the cigarette case was given to 
me m the couutiy. 

ALGERNON 

Yes, but that does not account for tlie fact 
that your small Aunt Cecily, who lives at Tun- 
bridge Wells, calls you her deal uncle Come, 
old boy, you had much better have the thing 
out at once, 

JACK 

My dear Algy, you talk exactly as if you were 
a dentist It is very vulgar to tallt like a dentist 
when one isn’t a dentist. It produces a false 
impression 

ALGERNON 

Well, that IS exactly what dentists always do. 
Now, go on ’ Tell me the whole thing I may 
mention that I have alw'ays suspected you of 
being a confirmed and secret Bunbujyist, and I 
am quite suie of jt now. 
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JACK 

Bnnburyist ? Wliat on earth do you mean by 
a Bunburyiat f 

ALGERNON 

I Tl reveal to yon the meaning of that incom- 
parable expression as soon as you are kind enough 
to inform me vrhy yon aie Ernest in town and 
Jack in the country. 

JACK 

Well, produce my cigarette case first, 

ALGERNON 

Here it is [Haiids agaielte Ciwe] Now pro- 
duce your explanation, and pray make it improb- 
able. [iS»tr on Jo/a.] 

jack 

My dear fellow, there is nothing improbable 
about my explanation at all. In fact it’s per- 
fectly ordinary. Old Mr Thomas Cardew, who 
adopted me when I was a httle boy, made me 
in his will guardian to his grand-dau ghter. Miss 
Cecily Cardew. Cecily, who addresses me 'as 
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her uncle from motives of respect that you 
could not possibly appreciate, lives at my place 
in the country under the charge of her admirable 
governess. Miss Prism 

ALGERNON 

Where is that place in the country, by the 
way? 

JACK. 

That IS nothing to you, dear hoy You are 
not going to be invited. . I may tell you 
candidly that the place is not in Sliropshire. 

ALGERNON 

I suspected that, my dear fellow ' I have 
Bunburyed all over Shropshire on two separate 
occasions. Now, go on Why are you Ernest 
in town and Jack m the country? 

JACK 

My dear Algy, I don’t know whether you 
will be able to understand ray leal motives 
You are hardly serious enough. When one is 
placed in the position of guardian, one has to 
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adopt a very high moral tone on all subjects. 
It’s one’s duty to do so. And as a high moral 
tone can hardly be said to conduce very much 
to either one’s health or one’s iiappiness^ in 
order to get up to town I have always pre- 
tended to have a younger brother of the name 
of Ernest, who lives in the Albany, and gets 
into the most dreadful scrapes That, my dear 
Algy, is the wdiole truth pure and simple. 

ALGERNON 

The truth is rarely pure and never simple. 
Modern life would be very tedious if it were 
either, and modern literature a complete im- 
possibility ' 

JACK 

That wouldn’t be at all a had thinir. 

ALGERNON 

Literary criticism is not your foite, my 
dear fellow, Bon’t try it You should leave 
that to people who haven’t been at a 
University They do it so well in the daily 
papers What you really are is a Bunburyist. 
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I was quite right in saying you were a Bun- 
buryist You are one of the most advanced 
Bunburyists I know. 

JACK 

What on earth do you mean? 

ALGERNON 

You have invented a very useful younger 
brother called Ernest, m order that you may 
be able to come up to town as often as you 
like. I have invented an invaluable permanent 
invalid called Banbury, m order that I may 
be able to go down into the country whenever 
I choose Bunbury is perfectly invaluable. If 
it wasn’t for Bunbury’s extraordinary bad health, 
for instance, I wouldn’t be able to dme with 
you at Willis’s to-night, for I have been really 
engaged to Aunt Augusta for more than a 
week. 

JACK 

I haven’t asked you to dine with me any- 
where to-mght. 
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ALGERNON „ 

I know. You are absurdly careless about 
sending out imitations. It is very- foolish of 
you. Nothing annoys people so much as not 
receiving imitations. 

JACK 

You had much better dine with your Aunt 
Augusta 

ALOERN'ON 

I haven’t the smallest intention of doing 
anything of the kind To begin with, I dined 
there on Monday, and once a week is quite 
enough to dine with one’s own relations. In the 
second place, whenever I do dme there I am 
always treated as a member of the family, and 
sent down with either no wom.in at all, or two 
In the third place, I know peifectly well 
whom she will place me next to, to-night. She 
will place me next Mary Farquhar, who always 
flirts with her own husband across the dinner- 
table That IS not very pleasant. Indeed, it 
is not even decent ... and that sort of thing 
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IS *1 enormously on the increase. The amount 
of women in London who dirt with thesr own 
husbands is perfectly scandalous It looks so 
bad. It is simply washing one's clean linen m 
public. BesideSj now that I know you to be 
a confirmed Bunburyist I naturally want to 
talk to you about Bunhurying I want to tell 
you the rules 

lACK 

I ’m not a Bunburyist at all. If Gwendolen 
accepts me, I am going to kill my brother, 
indeed I think I '11 kill him m any case. Cecily 
- IS a little too much interested m him. It is 
rathei a boie So I am going to get nd of 
Ernest. And I strongly advise you to do the 
same with Mr . . with your invalid friend who 
has the absurd name. 

ALGERNON 

Nothing will induce me to part with Bunbnry, 
and if you ever get married, which seems to 
me extremely problematic, you will be very 
glad to know Bnnbury. A man who marries 
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without knowujg Bunbury "lias a very tedi*us 
tune of it 

•»A,CK 

That is noiistiise If I mairy a ohanning 
girl like GwendoleUj and she is the only girl 
I ever saw in my hfe that I would marry, 1 
certainly won’t want to know Bunbury. 

ALGERNON 

Then your wife will You don’t seem to 
realise, that in roamed life three is company 
and two is none. 

JACK 

\Setiienlloiisly'] That, my dear young friend, 
IS the theory that the corrupt French Drama 
has been propoandmg for the last fifty years. 

ALGERNON 

Yes , and that the happy English home has 
proved in half the time. 

JACK 

For heaven's sake, don’t try to be cynical. 
It ’s perfectly easy to be cynical. 
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ALGERNON 

My dear fellow, it isn’t easy to be anything 
nowadays. There’s such a lot of beastly com- 
petition about. \The sound of an elccinc bell is 
heard.'] Ah ' that must be Aunt Augusta 
Only relatives, or creditors, ever ring in that 
Wagnerian manner Now, if I get her out of 
the way for ten minutes, so that you can have 
an opportunity for pioposmg to Gwendolen, 
may I dine with you to-night at Willis’s? 

J^CK 

I suppose so, if jou want to, 

ALGERNON 

Yes, but you must be serious about it. 1 
hate people who are not serious about meals. 
It IS so shallow of them. 

\Enler lake.] 

LANE 

Lady Bracknell and Miss Fairfax 
[al&esnon goes forward to meet ihem. Enlei 
lady BRACKNELL and Gwendolen ] 


o 
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wrJT BHACKNEIi 

* 

Good iifternoon, deal Algernon, I hope you 
are behaving very well 

HLGERVON 

I'm feeling very well, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY HEACKN’ELL 

Thr-t 's not quite the same thing. In fact 
the two things rarely go together [.S'eej jack 
and Sows to him with icy coldness ] 

ALOERYON 

\To ewE!CDOUC>j.] Dear me, you are smart ' 

GWENDOLEN 

I am always smart ' Anj I not, Mr Worthing ? 

JACK 

You 're quite perfect. Miss Fairfax. 

GWENDOLEN 

Oh ' I hope I am not that It would leave 
no room for developments, and I intend to 
develop m many directions, [Gwendolen and 
JACK dorm iogciker m the corner,] 
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L4D’^' BR4CKNELL 

I ’m sorry if we are a little latCj Algernoiij 
but I was obliged to call on dear Ladj Haiburj' 
I hadn’t been there since her poor husband’s 
death I never saw a woman so altered; she 
looks quite twenty years younger. And now 
I ’ll have a cup of tea, and one of those nice 
cucumber sandwiches you promised me. 

ALGERNON 

Certainly, Aunt Augusta. [Goej over lo tea- 
lable.1 

LADY BRACKNEIX 

Won't vou come and sit here, Gwendolen'’ 

GWENDOLEN 

Thanks, mamma, I 'm quite comfortable where 
1 am. 

ALGERNON 

[Ptcktng up empty plate tn horror ] Good 
heavens ! Lane ' Why are there no cucumber 
sandwiches ^ I ordered them specially 
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LAKE , 

Wravslyl There were no cucumbers m the 
market this rcoming, sir. I went down twice 

ALGEKKOK 

No cucumbers ! 

lake 

No, sir Not even for ready money 
ALOERKOK 

That will do, Lane, thank you. 

LAKE 

Thank you. sir. [Goes Did.] 

ALGERNON 

I am greatly distressed. Aunt Augusta, about 
there being no cucumbers, not even for ready 
money. 

lady uracknkll 

It really makes no matter, Algernon. I had 
some crumpets with Lady Harbury, who seems 
to me to be living entirely for pleasure now. 
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alSehnon 

I hear her hair has turned quite gold from 
gnef. 

LADY BRACENELL 

It certainly has changed its colour From 
what cause I, of course, cannot say. [Algernon 
crosses and hands teoJ] Thank you I've quite 
a treat for you to-night, Algernon I am going 
to send you down with Mary Farquhar - She 
is such a nice woman, and so attentive to her 
husband It 's delightful to watch them. 

ALGERNON 

I am afraid, Aunt Augusta, I shah have to 
give up the pleasure of dining with you to-night 
after alh 

LADY BRACKNELL 

]_FTOmmng ] I hope not Algernon It would 
put my table coihpletely out Your uncle would 
have ,to dine upstairs. Fortunately he is accus- 
tomed to that 
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« 

alger^’qn 

It Js a gieat bore, autlj I need baldly say, 
a terrible disappointment to me, but the fact is 
I Lave just had a telegram to say that my poor 
friend Bunbuiy is very ill again. [Exchanges 
glances rvilh jack.] They seem to think 1 should 
be With him. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

It IS verj' strange. This Mr Bunbury seems 
to suffer from curiously bad health. 

ALGERNON 

Yes; poor Bunbury is a dreadful invalid. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Well, I must say, Algernon, that I think 
tt IS high, time that Mi. Bunbury made up 
his mind whether he was going to live or^ 
die. This shilly-shallying with the question is 
absurd. Nor do I m any way approve of the 
modern sympathy with invalids. I consider it 
morbid. Illness of any kind is hardly a thing 
to be encouraged in others. Health is the 
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primary duty of Efe I am ahvays telling that 
to your poor uncle, but he never seems to take 
much notice . as far as any improvement in 
hiS ailment goes. I should be much obliged 
if you would ask Mr. Banbury, from me, to 
be kind enough not to have a relapse on 
Saturday, for I rely on you to arrange my music 
for me. It is my last leception, and one wants 
something that will encourage conversation, 
particularly at the end of the season when 
every one has practically said whatever they 
had to say, which, in. most cases, was probably 
not much 

aloeunon 

ITi speak to Banbury, Aunt Augusta, if he 
is still conscious, and I think I can promise 
you he’ll be all right by Saturday. Of course 
idle music is a great difficulty You see, if one 
plays good music, people don’t listen, and if 
one play^ bad music people don’t talk. But 
I’ll run over the progiamme I've drawn out, 
if yon will kindly come into the nest room 
for a moment. 
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MDV BEACKNELD e 

Tii£.nk jou, Algernon. It is very thoughtful 
of you [fiOT/ig, and following Algernon.] I’m 
s>urc the programme ■will be delightful) alter 
a few expurgations. French songs I cannot 
possib’y allow. People always seem to think 
that they are iinproperj and either look shocked, 
whicli IS vulgar, or laugh, which is 'worse. But 
German sounds a thoroughly respectable lan- 
guage, and indeed, I believe is so. G-wendolen, 
you will accompany me. 

GWENDOLEN 

Certainly, mamma. 

[lady bkacknell and Algernon go into the 
rmsfc-Toom, GWENDOLEN remcans hehind.\ 

JACK 

Charming day it has been. Miss Fairfax 

GWENDOLEN 

Pray don’t talk to me about the weather, 
Mr, Worthing. Whenever people talk to me 
about the "weather, I always feel quite certain 




I do mean something else. 


GWENDOLEN 

I thought so. In fact, I am never wrong 

JACK 

And I would like to be allowed to take 
advantage of Lady Biacknell's temporary ab- 
sence , , . 

OWENnOtES 

I would certainly advise you to do so 
Mamma has a way of coming back suddenly 
into a room that I have often had to speak to 
her about, 

JACK 

[Nen’Ou.f^.] Miss Fairfax, ever since I met 
you I have admired you more than any girl , . . 
I have ever met since ... I met you. 
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eWENDOLETJ T 

Yesj I am quite 'iiell a-vrare of the fact And 
I often wish that m public, at any rate, you 
had been more demonstrative. For me you 
have always had an irresistible fascination. 
Even before I met you I was far from in- 
different to you [jack looks ai her in. amazement] 
We live, as I hope you know, Mr Worthing, 
m an age of ideals The fact is constantly 
mentioned in the more expensive monthly maga- 
zines, and has reached the provincial pulpits, I 
am told ; and ray ideal has always been to love 
some one of the name of Ernest There is 
something m that name that inspires absolute 
confidence. The moment Algernon first men- 
tioned to me that he had a friend called Ernest, 
I knew I was destined to love you. 


JACK 

You really love me, Gwendolen ? 

gwknuolen 
Passionately ' 
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JACK 9 

Darling ' You don't know Jiow kappy you’ve 
made me, 

G\\END0LEN 

My own Ernest ! 

JACK 

But you don’t really mean to say that 
you couldn’t love me if my name wasn’t 
Ernest ^ 

GW ENDOLEN 

But your name is Ernest 

JACK 

Yes, I know it is But supposing it was some- 
thing else? Do you mean to say you couldn’t 
love me then ? 

GWENDOLEN 

[Glibly.'l Ah ' that is clearly a metaphysical 
speculation, and like most metaphysical specula- 
tions has very little refeience at all to the actual 
facts of real life, as we know them. 
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JACK • 

Personally, darling, to speals quite can- 
didly, I don’t much care about the name 
of Ernest. ... I don’t think the name suits 
me at all. 

GWENDOLEN 

It suits you perfectly. It is a divine 
name. It has a music of its own. It pro- 
duces vibrations. 

JACK 

Well, really, Gwendolen, I must say that 
I think there are lots of other much nicer 
names. I think Jack, for instance, a charming 
name. 

fcWENDOLEN 

Jack> , . . No, there is very little music 
ill the name Jack, if any at all, indeed It 
does not thnIL It produces absolutely no 
vibrations. ... I have known several Jacks, 
and they aO, without exception, were more 
than usually plain. Besides, Jack is a notorious 
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doisaesticity for John ' And I pity any Ts^omaji 
who is mamed to a man called John She 
would probably never be allowed to know the 
entrancing pleasure of a single moment’s solitude 
The only really safe name is Ernest. 

JACK 

Gwendoien, I must get christened at once — 
I mean we must get married at once There is 
no tune to be lost. 

GWENDOLEN 

Married, Mr, Worthing? 

JACK. 

[Jsioimded.] Well . . . sorely. You know 
that I love you, and you led me to believe. 
Miss Fairfax, that you were not absolutely 
indiiFerent to me. 

GWENDOLEN 

I adore you. But you haven't proposed to 
me yet. Nothing has been said at all about 
marriage. The subject has not even been 
touched on. 
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jack 

jn 

Well . . . may I propose to you now ? 

GWENDOLEN 

I thiiit it would be an admirable oppor- 
tunity. And to spare you any possible 
disappointment, Mr. Worthing, I think it 
only fair to tell you quite fiankly before- 
hand that I am fully detei-mmed to accept 
you. 

JACK 

Gwendolen ! 

GW'ENDOLEN 

Yes, Mr Woi thing, what have you got to say 
to me'‘ 

jacK 

You know what I have got to say to you. 

QWKNOOLEN 

Yes, but you don’t say it 

JACK 

Gwendolen, will you many me ? [Gucji on hx 
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GWENDOLEN 

of course I will, darling. How long you have 
been about it ! I am afraid you have had very 
little expenence ui how to propose 

JACK 

My own one, I have never loved any one in 
the world but you. 

GWENDOLEN 

Yes, but men often propose for practice. I 
know ray brother Geiald does All my giil- 
friends tell me so. What wonderfully blue 
eyes you have, Ernest ' They are quite, quite, 
blue. I hope you will always look at me just 
like that, especially when there are other people 
present. 

\_Enter lady bracknell.J 

LADY BRACKNFLL 

Mr Worthing ' Rise, sir, from this semi- 
recumhent posture. It is most indecorous. 

GWENDOLEN 

Mapima ' [He ines to rise , she resirains him ] 
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I mast beg you to retire. This is no pJace for 
you. BesideSj Mr. Woi thing has not quite 
finished yet, 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Finished what, may I ask f 

GWENDOLEN 

I am engaged to Mr, Worthing, m.imina 
[They nse together 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Pardon me, you are not engaged to any one. 
When you do become engaged to some one, I, 
or your father, should his health permit him, 
will inform you of the fact An engagement 
should come on a young girl as a surprise,, 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be. 
It is hardly a matter that she could be allowed 
to arrange for herself. . . . And now I have 
a few questions to put to you, Mr Worth- 
ing. While I am making these mqumes, 
you, Gwendolen, will wait for me below in 
the carriage. 
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GWEI^DOLEN 

\ReproachfuUy.'\ Mamma! 

LADY BRACKNELL 

In the cainagej Gwendolen ^ [Gwendolen g'oei 
lo the door She and jack hlom Jcuses to each other 
hehnd lady Bracknell’s hack lady bracknell 
looks vaguely about as tf she could not understand 
Ttihai the noise was Finally turns round ] Gwen- 
dolen, the carriage ! 

GWENDOLEN 

Yes, mamma [Go« out, looking hack at 

JACK.] 

LADY BRACKNELL 

[Sitting down ] You can take a seat, Mr 
Worthing 

[Looks in her pocket for note-book and pendlS^ 
JACK 

Thank yon, Lady Bracknell, I prefer standing 

LADY BRACKNELL 

[Pencil and note-book m hand.'] I feel bound to 
tell yon that you are not down on my list of 
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eligible young men, although I have the ^ame 
list as the dear Duchess of Bolton has We 
work together, m fact However, I am quite 
ready to enter your name, should your answers 
be what a really affectionate mother requires 
Do you smoke ? 

J<LCE 

Well, yes, I must admit I smoke. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

I am glad to hear it A man should always 
have an occupation of some kind. There are 
fai too many idle men m London as it is. How 
old are you ? 

JACK 

Twenty-mne. 

LADY SRACKNELL 

A very good age to be married at. I 
have always been of opinion that a man 
who desires to get roamed should know 
either everything or nothing. Which do you 
know? 
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3ACK.^ 

[After some hesitation ] I know nothingj I^dy 
Bracknell. 

OADY BRACKNELL 

I am pleased to hear it 1 do not approve 
of anything that tampers with natural ignor- 
ance Ignorance is like a delicate exotic 
fruit; touch it and the bloom is gone. The 
whole theory of modern education is radically 
unsound. Fortunately in England j at any ratCj 
education produces no effect whatsoever. If it 
did, it would prove a serious danger to the 
upper classes, and probably lead to acts of 
violence in Grosvenor Square. What is your 
income ? 

JACK 

Between seven and eight thousand a year. 

LAUV BRACKNELL 

\M^akes a note t?t her boolcJ[ In land, or m 
investments ? 

JACK 

In investments, chiefly. 
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LAHV BRACKNELL 

r 

That is satisfactory. What between the 
duties expected of one during one’s lifetime, 
and the duties exacted from one after one’s 
death, laud has ceased to be either a piofit or 
a pleasure. It gives one position, and prevents 
one fiom keeping it up. That’s all that can be 
said about land. 

JACK 

1 have a country house with some land, of 
course, attached to it, about fifteen hundred 
acres, I believe; but I don’t depend on that 
for my real income In fact, as fer as I can 
tdake out, the poachers are the only pepi^e who 
make anything out of it. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

A country house! How many bedrooms? 
Well, that point can be cleared up afterwards 
You have a town house, I hope ? A girl 
with a simple, unspoiled natuie, like Gwen- 
dolen, could hardly be expected to reside m 
the countiy. 
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JA.CK 

& 

Wellj I own a house in Belgrave Square^ but 
it IS let by the year to Lady Bloxham, Of 
course, I can get it back whenever I hkCj at 
six months’ notice 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Lady Bloxham ? I don’t know her. 

JACK 

Oh, she goes about very little. She is a lady 
considerably advanced m years 

LADV BRACKNELL 

Ah, nowadays that is no guarantee of respect- 
ability of character. What nmaber in Belgrave 
Square ? 

JACK 

149 . 

LADY BRACKNELL 

[iSAateg her head ] The unfashionable side. I 
thought there was something However, that 
could easily be altered 
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JACK 

r 

Do you mean tlie fashton, or the side ? 

LADY BRACKNELL 

\Riernly ] Both^ if necessary, I presume. What 
are your politics ? 

JACK 

Well, I am afraid f really have none. I am a 
Libeial Unionist. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Olij they count as Tories, They dine with us. 
Or come in the evening, at any rate. Now to 
minor matters. Are your parents livmg^ 

JACK 

I have lost both my parents. 

Lady bkackneu. 

To lose one parent, Mr Worthing, may be 
regarded as a misfortune to lose both looks 
like carelessness. Who was your father? He 
was evidently a man of some wealth. Was he 
bom in what the Radical papers call the purple 
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of commerce, or did he use from the ranks of 
% 

the aristocracy ? 

JACK 

I am afiaid I really don't know The fact 
IS, Lady Bracknell, I said I had lost my parents 
It would be nearer the tiuth to say that my 
parents seem to have lost me. . . I don't 

actually know who I am by birth I was . 
well, I was found. 

LADV QRACKNELL 

Found ! 

JACK 

The late Mr Thomas Cardevr, an old gentle- 
man. of a very charitable and kindly disposition, 
found me, and gave me the name of Worthing, 
because he happened to have a first-class 
ticket for Worthing in his pocket at the time. 
Worchmg is a place in Snssex. It is a seaside 
resort. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Where did the charitable gentleman who 
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had a iirst-class ticket for this seaside resort 
find you ^ 

JACE 

WmveltjJl In a haud-bag. 

LADY BRACENBLL 

A haod-bag ? 

JACK 

\V try senQusly.'\ Yes, Lady Bracknell I ws 
in a hand-bag — a somewhat large, black leather 
hand-bag, mth handies to it — an ordinary hand - 
bag in fact. 

LADY BRA-CKNELL 

In what locality did this Mr James, or 
Thomas, Cardew come across this ordinary 
hand-bag ? 

JACK 

la the cloak-room at Victoria Station. It was 
given to him in mistake ior his own. 

LADY BliACENELL 

The cloak-room at Victoria Station ? 
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JACK 

% 

Yes The Brighton line. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

The line is immaterial. Mr. Worthing, I 
confess I feel somewhat bewildered, by what 
you have just told me . To be bom, or at any 
rate bredj m a hand-bag, whether it had handles 
or not. seems to me to display a contempt for 
the ordinary decencies of family life that reminds 
one of the woist excesses of the Fiench Revolu- 
tion And I presume you know what that 
unfortunate movement led to? As for the 
paiticular locality in which the hand-bag was 
found, a cloak-room at a railway station might 
serve to conceal a social indiscretion — has 
probably, indeed, been used for that purpose 
before now — but it could hardly be regarded 
as an assured basis for a recognised position 
in good society, 

JACK 

May I ask you then what you would advise 
me to do? I need hardly say 1 would do 
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anything in the world to ensure Gwendolen a 
happiness 

LADY BRACKNELL 

I Would strongly advise you, Mr Worthing^ to 
try and acqui. e some relations as soon as possible, 
and to make a definite elFort to produce at any 
rate one parent, of either sex, before the season 
IS quite over. 

JACK 

Well, I don’t see how I could possibly manage 
to do that. I can pioduce the hand-bag at anj 
moment It is in my dressing-room at home. 
I really think that should satisfy you, Lady 
Bracknell. 

LAnV BRACKNELL 

Me, sir! What has it to do with me? You 
can hardly imagme that I and Loid Bracknell 
would dream of allowing our only daughter — a 
girl brought up with the utmost care — to marry 
into a cloak-room, and form an alliance with a 
parcel Good morning, Mr. Worthing ' 

[lady BRACKNELL STveeps (mi zn mtyeslic in- 

dignohon.j 
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JACK 

% 

Good taornin^ ' [iLGEHNoNj from ihe other 
room, sitilci up ike Wedding March, jack looks 
perfectly furious, and goes io ike door.'] For good- 
ness’ sake don't play that ghastly tune, Algy ' 
How idiotic you are ! 

\The music stops and Algernon eiders- cheerily.] 
ALGERNON 

Didn’t it go off all right, old boy ^ You don't 
mean to say Gwendolen refused yon? I know 
it is a way she has. She is always revising 
people 1 think it is most ill-natured of her 

JACK 

Oh, Gwendolen is as nght as a trivet As 
far as she is concerned, we are engaged. Her 
mother is perfectly unbearahle. Never met such 
a Gorgon . . , I don't really know what a 
Gorgon is like, but I am quite sure that Lady 
Bracknell is one In any case, she is a monster, 
without being a myth, which is rather unfair. 
. . . I beg your pardon, Algy, I suppose I 
shouldn’t talk about your own aunt m that way 
before you. 
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ALGEHNON 

My dear boy, I love heanng ray relations 
abused It is the only thing that makes me 
put up with them at ail Relations are simply 
a tedious pack of people, who haven’t got the 
remotest knowledge of how to live, nor the 
smallest instinct about when to die, 

JACK 

Oh, that IS nonsense! 

AWJEMTON 
It isn’t ! 

JACK 

Well, I won’t argue about the matter You 
always want to argue about things 

ALGERNON 

That IS exactly what things were originally 
made for, 

JACK 

Upon my word, if 1 thought that, I’d shoot 
myself , . . [J pause.] You don’t think theie 
IS any chance of Gwendolen becoming like her 
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mother m about a hundred and fifty yearSj do 
you'Algy? 

ALGERNON 

All women become like their mothers. That 
is their tragedy No man does. That ’s his. 

JACK 

Is that clever ? 

ALGERNON 

It IS perfectly phrased ! and quite as true 
as any observation m civilised life should be 

JACK 

I am sick to death of cleverness Everybody 
is clever nowadays You can’t go anywhere 
without meeting clever people. The thing has 
become an absolute public nmsance. I wish to 
goodness we had a few fools left 

alokrnon 
We have. 

JACK 

I should extremely like to meet them. What 
do they talk about ? 
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ALGERNON 

The foois ^ Oh ' about the clever people, of 
course 

JACR 

What fools 

ALGERNON 

By the way, did you tell , Gwendolen the truth 
about your being Ernest in town, and Jack in 
the country ? 

JACK 

[In a very patrordsmg manner.] My dear 
fellow, the truth isn't quite the sort of thing one 
tells to a nice, sweet, refined girl What extra- 
ordinary ideas you have about the way to behave 
to a woman J 

ALGERNON 

The only Avay to behave to a woman is to 
make love to her, if she is pretty, and to some 
one else, if she is plain. 

JACK 

Oh, that is nonsense. 
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ALGERNON 

W^at about your brother^ What about the 
profiigate Ernest ^ 

JACK 

Ohj before the end of the week I shall have 
got rid of him I '11 say he died in Pans of 
apoplexy. Lots of people die of apoplexjj 
quite suddenlyj don’t they f 

ALGERNON 

Yes, but it 's hereditary, my dear fellow. It’s 
a sort of thing that runs in families You had 
much better say a severe chilL 

JACK 

You are sure a severe chill isn’t hereditary, or 
anything of that kind ? 

ALGERNON 

Of course it isn't ' 

JACK 

Very well, then. My poor brother Ernest 
is carried oiF suddenly, in Paris, by a severe chill. 
That gets nd of him. 
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ALOERfiroN 

But I thought you said that , . , Miss C^rdew 
was a httie too much interested in your poor 
brother Ernest? Won’t she feel his loss a 
good deal ^ 

JACK 

Oh, that is all right Cecily is not a silly 
romantic girl, I am glad to say She has got a 
capital appetite, goes long walks, and pays no 
attention at all to her lessons. 

ALGERNON 

I would rather like to see Cecily, 

JACK 

I will take very good care you never do 
She IS excessively pretty, and she is only just 
eighteen. 

ALGERNON 

Have you told Gwendolen yet that you have 
an excessively pretty ward who is only just 
eighteen ? 

JACK 

Oh I one doesn’t blurt these things out to 
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people. Cecily and Gwendolen are perfectly 
certana to be extremely great friends. I TI bet 
yon anythmg you like that half an hour after 
they have met, they will be calling each other 
sister 

ALGERNON 

Women only do that when they have called 
each other a lot of other things first. Now, my 
dear boy, if we want to get a good table at 
Willis’s, we really must go and dress Do yon 
know it IS nearly seven ? 

JACK 

] Oh ' it always is neaily seven, 

ALGERNON 

Well, I 'm hungry 

JACK 

I never knew j-on when yon weren’t. . . . 

ALGERNON 

What shall we do after dinner? Go to a 
theatre ? 
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JACK 

Oh no ' I loathe listening. ^ 

AXGERSOS 

Welh Jet us go to the Club? 

JACK. 

Oh, no ' I nate talking, 

ALGKftMOTJ 

Well, ive might trot round to the Empire at 
ten.^ 

JACK 

Oh, BO 1 I can't bear looking at things. It is 
so sihv 

AlJVPHXOJf 

Well, what shall we do? 

JACK 

Nothing ! 

AI-GERN’OIf 

It is awfully hard work doing nothing How- 
erer, I don't mind hard work where there is no 
definite object of any kind 
[Enter iase ] 
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LANE 

A'ffes Fail fax 

[Enter Gwendolen, lane goes ont.l 
ALGERNON 

Gwendoletij upon my woicl ! 

GWENDOLEN 

Alg}', kindly turn your back I have some- 
thing very particular to say to Mr. Worthing. 

ALGERNON 

Really, Gwendolen, I don’t think I can allow 
this at all 

GWENDOLEN 

Algy, you always adopt a strictly immoral 
attitude towards life. You are not quite old 
enough to do that, [Algernon rehres to ike 
yirep/flce.] 

JACK 

My own darling ! 

GWENDOLEN 

Ernest, we may never be married. From the 
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expression on mamma's lace I fear we never 
shall Few parents nowadays pay any fegard. 
to what their children say to them. The old- 
fsshioned respect for the young is fast dying out. 
Whatever influence I ever had over mamma, I 
lost at the age of three But although she may 
prevent us from hecomivg naan and wife, and I 
may marry some one else, and marry often, 
nothing that she can possibly do can alter my 
eternal devotion to yon. 


J4CK 

Dear Gwendolen ! 


OWENDOLEN 

The storj’ of your romantic origin, as related 
to me by mamma, with unpleasing comments, 
has naturally stiired the deeper fibres of my 
nature. Your Christian name has an irresistible 
fascination The Simplicity of your character 
makes you exquisitely incomprehensible to me 
Your town address at the Albany I have. What 
is your address in the country ? 
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JACft 

Th6 Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire. 
[iiLGERNaN, who has been carefully kstemv.g^ 
smiles to himself and virdes the address on his skiri- 
cuf. Then pic/cs up the Railway Gujcfe.] 

GWENDOLEN 

There is a good postal service, I suppose ? It 
may be necessary to do something desperate 
That of course will require serious consideration. 
I will commurucate with, you daily. 

JACK 

My own one 1 

GWENDOLEN 

How long do you remain m town J 

JACK 

Till Monday. 

QWENJIOLBN 

Good * Algy, you may turn round now. 
ALGERNON 

Thants, I 've turned round already. 
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GWENDOLEN 

You maj also ring the bell. ^ 

JACK 

You -Will let me see you to joui carnage, my 
own darling ? 

GW ENDOLKN 

Certamly, 

JACK 

[jTo lane, mho now enilcrj.] i will see Migs 
Fairfax out. 

lane 

Y es, sir. [jack and Gwendolen go o^] 

[lane presents several letters on a salver to 
ALGERNON. It ss to he surmised that they are hilh, 
as ALGERNON, after looking (ti the envelopes j tears 
them «y},] 

ALGERNON 

A glass of sherry. Lane. 

lane 

Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON 

To-morrow, Lane, I’m going Bunburying. 
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LrAlftlEj 

Yes” sir. 


ALGEanON 

I sliall probably not be back till Monday 
You can put up my dress clothes, my smoking 
jacket, and all the Bxmbury suits . . « 

LANE 

Yes, sir [Handing skerry.'^ 

ALGERNON 

I hope tO'inorroiv will be a fine day, Lane. 

LANS 

It never is, sir. 

ALGERNON 

Lane, you're a peifect pessimist. 
lane 

I do my best to give satisiaetion, sir, 

[Enter jack, lane goes off^ 

LACK 

There’s a sensible, intellectual girl i the only 
girl I ever cared for in my life [algernon w 
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laughing mmoderatel^.] What oo earth are you' 
so amused at i 

az-beunon 

Oh, I °m a little anxious about poor Btmbury, 
that IS ail. 

JACK 

If you don’t take care, your fiiend Bunbury 
■will get you into a serious scrape some d4y. 

ALGERNON 

I love scrapes They are the only things that 
are never serious. 

J^Cft 

Oh„ that 's nonsensCj Algy. You never talk 
anything but nonsense. 

aloeukon 
Nobody ever does. 

[jack, loohs mdlgaanily at himf and haues the 
room. ALGERNON hgkis a cigarette, reads las shrf^ 
cu^, astd smzks } 


t 


SECOXB ACT 
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SECOND ACT 


SCENE 

Gfarden ai the Manoi Soust A flight of grey ulone, 
ateps leads up to the haute The garden, an okl- 
Jashioned one^ full of roses. Time of year, July 
Basket chairs, anti a table covered with books, ate 
set under a latge yew-tree. 

[hiss prism dtscovered seated at the iabk, CEritv 
w (ft the hack traiering flowers ] 

MISS I'RtSM 

[Calling '[ Cecily, Cecily! Smely such a 
utilitarian occupation as the wateiing- ol floweis 
IS rather Moulton's duty than youisf Especially 
at a moment when intellectual pleasures await 
you. Your German graminai is on the table 
Fray open it at page fifteen. We will repeat 
yesterday's lesson 

oEcity 

[Cmdng over very slondy ] But I don't like 
German. It isn’t at all a becoming language 
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I know perfectly well that I look qaite plain 
after my Geiraan lesson. 

MISS PKISM 

Child^ you know how antious your guardian is 
that you should improve yourself in every way 
He laid particular stress on your German, as he 
was leaving for town yesterday Indeed, he 
always lays stress on your German when he is 
leaving for town 

CECILY 

Dear Uncle Jack is so very serious! Some- 
times he IS so senouF. that I think he cannot 
be quite well 

MISS PRISM 

[Dranlng herself up.'] Youi guaidian. enjoys the 
best of health, and his gravity of demeanour is 
especially to be commended in one so com- 
panativ ely young as he is I know no one who 
has a higher sense of duty and responsibility. 

CECILY 

I suppose that is why he often looks a little 
bored when we three are together. 
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MISS PRIS-M 

jCeci %' ' r am surprised at you. Mr. Worthing 
has many troubles in his life Idle merrimeni 
and tnviality would be out of place in his con- 
versation. You must lemember his constant 
anxiety about that unfoitaaate young man his 
brother. 

CBCIUY 

I wish Uncle Jack would allow that unfortunate 
young maUj Ins brother^ to come down here 
sometimes We might have a good influence 
over hiiH) Miss Prism. I am sure you certamly 
would. You know German, and geology, and 
things of that kind influence a man very much. 
[ceciLY bvgitis to mite in her diary ] 

MISS pnrsM 

^halmg her head ] I do not think that even 
I could produce any efiect on a character that 
according to his own brother's admission is 
irretrievably weak and vacillating. Indeed I am 
not afure that I wouhl desu-e to reclaim him. I 
anj not in favour of this modem mama for turning 
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had people mto good people at a moment’s 
notice As a man sows so let h:m reap^ You 
must pat away your diary, Cecily I really 
don't see why you should keep a diary at all 

CEatY 

I keep a diaiy in order to enter the wonderful 
secrets of my life If I didn’t write them iIowHj 
I should probably forget all about them 

UISS PH ISM 

Jlemoi-y. my dear Cecily, is the diary that we 
all cany about With as. 

fECIlY 

Yes, but It usually chronicles the things that 
have never happened, and couldn’t possibly have 
happened. I believe that Memory is responsible 
for nearly all the three- volume novels that 
Mudie sends us. 

MISS PRISM 

Do not speak slightingly of the three-volume 
novel, Cecily. 1 wrote one myself m earlier 
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CECILY 

Dai you leallyj Miss Prism ? How wondei'fiillj 
clever j-ou are ’ I hope it tlul not end happily ^ 
I don't like novels that end happily. They 
depiess me so much. 


MISS PRISM 

The good ended happily, and the bad un- 
happily That IS what Fiction means 

CECILY 

2 suppose so. But it seems i eiy unfair. And 
was your novel evei published 

MISS PRISM 

Alas ' no. The manuscript unfortunately was 
alundoned [cpcily I use the woid in 

the sense of lost or mislaid To your woik, 
child, these speculations are profitless. 

CECILY 

\_Smihng ] But I see dear Dr. Chasuble coming 
up through the gulden. 
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MISS PRISM 

[iiniftg and advanciTig] Dr Chasuble' #This 
IS indeed a pleasure 
[Enie,' canon chasuble,] 

CHASUECE 

And how are we tills morning? Miss Prismj 
you are, I bust; well? 

CECILY 

Miss Piism has just been coniplaimng of s 
slight headache I think it would do her so 
mueh good to have a short stroll with you in the 
Park, Dr Chasuble 

Mias PRISM 

Cecily, I have not mentioned anything a^KWit 
a headache. 

CECILY 

No, dear Miss Pnsm, I know that, but I felt 
instittctively that you had a headache Indeed 
I was thinking about that, and not about my 
German lesson, when the Rector came in. 
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CHASUBLE 

I ho^ej Cecily, you are not inattentive. 

CECILY 

Oh, I am afraid I am. 

chasuble 

That is strange Were I foitunate enough to 
be Miss Prism’s pupil, I would hang upon her 
lips [m'ss PRISM glares ] I spohe metaphorically. 
— My metaphor was draivn from bees Ahem ' 
Mr. Woithiiig, I suppose, has not returned horn 
town yet ? 

MISS PttlSM 

We do not expect him till Monday afternoon 

CHASUBLE 

Ah yes, he usually hhes to spend his Sunday 
in London He is not one of those whose sole 
aim IS enjoyment, as, by all accounts, that 
unfortunate young man his brothei seems to be 
But I must not disturb Egeiia and her pupil 
any longer. 

F 
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MISS ptllSM 

Egeiid ? My name is Lsetitia, Doctor, t 

CHASUBLE 

[NoJWHg] A classical allusion meiely, dia'wn 
from the Pagan authors. I shall see you both 
no doubt at Evensong ^ 

MISS PRISM 

I think, dear Doctor, I will have a stroll with 
you I find I have a headache after all, and a 
walk might do it good 

CHASUBLE 

With pleasure. Miss Pnsm, wnth pleasure. 
We might go as fai as the schools and back. 

MISS PEI&M 

That would be delightful Cecily, you will 
read your Political Economy m my absence 
The chapter on the Fall of rhe Rupee you may 
omit. It is somewhat too sensational Even 
these metallic problems have their melodramatic 
side 

[Goes d<mn the garden with na. ciusublb.] 


A Jr 


IV 
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CECILY 

[i^is Up books aTid throws thejn. back on tahh.'] 
Honid Political Economv ‘ Horrid Geography J 
Horrid, horrid German ! 

[£«^e^ ’HEEiRiMAJi }viik a ca'd on, a saleei J 

MERHIM'iN 

Mr Ernest Wortliing lias just drueii over 
from the station He has brought his luggage 
ivitli him. 

CECILY 

[Takes Ike card and reads if] 'Mr Ernest 
Woi thing, B. 4, The Albany, W.' Uncle Jack’s 
brother ' Did you tell liim Mr Worthing was 
in town ? 

MEURIMAN 

Yes, Miss He seemed veiy much dis- 
appointed I mentioned that you and Miss 
Pnsm were in the garden He said he was 
anxious to speak to you privately for a moment, 

CESCILY 

Ask Mr, El nest VVorthing to come here, I 
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suppose you had bettei talk to the housekeeper 
about a room for him. 

MERUIMAN 

Yes, Miss. [merriman goes off^ 

CECILY 

1 have never met any really wicked person 
before. 1 feel rather frightened I am so 
afaid he 'wiil look just like every one else. 

[Enler Algernon, very gay and debomiair.J 
He does ! 

ALGERNON 

IRaLtng he kaf^ You are my little cousin 
Cecily, I ’m sure. 

CECILY 

You are under some strange mistake I am 
not little. In fact, I believe I am more than 
i^aally tall for my age, [algeenon is rather iadcen 
ahack!\ Bui I am your cousin Cecily You, I 
see from your card, are Uncle Jack’s brother, 
ray cousin Ernest, my wicked cousin Ernest 
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ALGERNON 

Oh i I am not really Tvicked at all, cousin 
Cecily You mustn’t think that I am "wicked 

CECILY 

If you are not, then you have certainly been 
deceii'ing us all in a very inexcusable manner, 
I hope you have not been leading a double life, 
pretending to be wicked and being really good 
all the time 'I’hat would be hyprocnsy 

ALGERNON 

[^Looks at her in amazement ] Oh 1 Of course 
1 have been latlier reckless. 

CECILY 

1 am glad to hear it. 

ALGERNON 

In fact, now you mention the subject, I have 
been very bad in my own small way 

CECILY 

I don’t think you should be so proud of 
that, though I am sure it must have been very 
pleasant. 
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iLGSRNON 

It is niueli pleasanter being liere with 

CECILY 

I caii‘c understand how you are here at 
ali Uncle Jack won't be back till Monday 
afternoon. 

ALGERNON 

That I'l a great disappointment. I am obliged 
to go up by the first train on Monday morning, 
I have a business appointment that I am anxious 
- . to imss ? 

CECILY 

Couldn’t yon miss it anywhere but in London ? 

ALGERNON 

No : the appointment is in London. 

CECILY 

Well, I know, of course, how important it is 
not to keep a business engagement, if one wants 
to retain any sense of the beauty of life, but still 
T think you had better waat till Unde Jack 
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srnves. I know he wants to speak to you about 
your enjigrating. 

AE,GEKNON 

About my what ? 

CECJLY 

Your emigi-ating. He has gone up to buy 
your outfit. 

ALGERNON 

I certainly wouldn’t let Jack buy my outfit 
He has no taste in neckties at all, 

caciLY 

I don’t think you Avill require neckties Uncle 
Jack is sending you to Australia 

ALGEHNON 

Australia ! I ’d sooner die 

CECILY 

Wellj he said at dinner on Wednesday night, 
thati you would have to choose between this 
world, the next world, and Australia. 
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ALGERNON 

Oh, well I The accounts I hare received of 

€ 

Austialia and the next worM, are not particularlj 
encouraging This world is good enough for 
me, cousin Cecily. 

CECILY 

Yes, blit are j’ou good enough foi it ? 

ALGERNON 

I 'm afiaid I ’m not that. That is why I v ant 
you to refoim me You might make that your 
mission, if you don’t mind, cousin Cecily 

CECILY 

I'm afuiid ISe no time, this afternoon. 

ALGERNON 

Well, would you mind my reforming myself 
this afternoon ? 

CECILY 

It is rather Quixotic of you But I tliink you 
should try. 

ALGERNON 

I will I feel better already. 
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(.ECILY 

I'op aie looldng a Isttle ^voi^e. 

ALGERNON 

That IS because I am hung-iy. 

CECILY 

How thoughtless of me. I should have re- 
membered that uhen one is going to lead an 
entirely new life, one requires regular and whole- 
some meals. Vf ou’t you come in ? 

ALGERNON 

Thank you Might I have a buttonhole first? 
1 never have any appetite unless I have a button- 
hole first. 

CECILY 

A Mar6ch<il Niel ^ [PioEv up sciiwu.] 

ALGERNON 

No, I'd sooner have a pink rose. 

CECILY 

Why 1 “ [Cuts a /loKier.] 


*1 
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ALGERNON 

Because you aje like a pink rose^ Cousin 
Cecily 

CECILY 

I don’t think it can be uglit for you to talk to 
me like that. Miss Prism never says such things 
to me. 

ALGERNON 

Then Miss Prism is a short-sighted old lady 
[cEciLY puis the rose m his butiouhole.'j You are the 
prettiest girl I ever saw 

CECILY 

Miss Pnsm says that all good looks are a snare. 

ALGERNON 

They are a snare that eveiy sensible man 
Yotild like to be caught in. 

CECILY 

Ohj I don’t thmk I would care to catch a 
sensible man. I shouldn't know vrhat to talk to 
him about, 

[They pass into fAe house, miss prism and dr. 

CH\S03LE teturrL.'\ 
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MISS rUISM 

yott..a.re too much alone, dear Dr. Chasuble 
You should get mamed. A imsan throjie I can 
understand — a womanthrope, never! 

CHASUaLE 

[With a scholars shvdderl Believe me, I do not 
deserve so neologistic a phrase T'he precept as 
well as the piactice of the Primitive Church was 
distinctly against inatiimony 

MISS PRISM 

\SentmUouskj ] That is obviously the reason 
why the Primitive Church has not lasted up to 
the present day And you do nut seem lo 
realise^ dear Doctor, that by persHtcntly remain- 
ing single, a man converts himself into a perma- 
nent public temptation. Men should be more 
careful ; this very celibacy leads weaker vessels 
astray. 

CHASUBLE 

But IS a man not equally attractive when 
married ? 
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MISS PRISM 

No marueJ naan is ever attractive ex^pt to 
his Wife. 

CH ASCBLE 

And often, I ’ve been told, not even to her. 

MISS PRISM 

That depends on the intellectual sympathies 
of the woman Maturity can always be depended 
on Ripeness can be trusted. Young women 
are green, [dr. chasuble iiarfe,] 1 spoke horti- 
culturally. My metaphor was drawn from 
fruits. But wheie is Cecily? 

chasuble 

Perhaps she followed us to the schools. 

\_Enter jack iloivly from ihe hack of the garden. 
He ts d/eiscd tn the deepat mnunuiig, nitk crape 
hatband and black glupci J 

MISS PRISM 

Mr. Worthing' 

CHASUBLE 

Mr. Worthing > 
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MISS PRISM 

Thixf is indeed a snrprise We did not look 
for you till Monday afternoon. 

JACK 

MISS prism’s hand in a tragic mannei.'j I 
have returned sooner than I expected Dr 
Chasuble, 1 hope you are M'ell ^ 

CHASUBLE 

Dear Mr. Worthing, I trust this garb of woe 
does not betoken some teiiible calamity ? 

JACK 

My bi other 

MISS PRISM 

More shameful debts and extravagance ' 


CHASUBLE 

Still leading his life of pleasure f 

JACK 

his head.'] Dead ! 

CHASUBLE 

Your brother Ernest dead? 
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JACK 

Qaite dead. 

MJiS ptirsM 

What a leswn for liun 3 I ti ast he ■will profit 
by it 

chasejelb 

Mr Worthing, I offer you my sincere condol 
ence. Yon bare at least the consolation of 
knowing that you were always the most generous 
and forgiving of brothers. 

JACK 

Poor Ernest! He had many fectlts, hut it is a 
sad, sad blow. 

CKASUBI.E 

Very sad indeed Were you with him at the 
end? 

JACK 

No He died ahi'oadj in Paris, in fact I 
had a telegram last night from the manager of 
the Grand Hotel. 
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CHASUBLE 

tUe ca-use of death rweiitjoaed ? 

JACK 

A severe cbdlj it seems. 

MISS PKISM 

As A man sows, so shall he leap, 

C H ASHBLB 

[Raising ius hufxl.J Chantj, clear Miss Prism, 
charity ! Noiie of «i are perfect, 1 myself 
am peouliariy svisceptiWe to draughts. Will the 
luterment take place hcie? 

JtCK 

No He seems to have expressed a ciesirc to 
he buned m l^arR 

CHASUBLE 

In Pans ' hs heiuli] I fear that 

hardly points to any very seiions. state of mind 
at the last. You would ao doubt ■wish me to 
make some slight allusion to this tragic domesUc 
aifiiotion next Sunday, [jack, presses kis Hand con- 
vttbivei^.] My sermon on the meaziing of the 
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manna, in the wilderness can be adapted to 
almost any occasion, joyful, or;, as in the present 
ease, distressing. [JU stgk ] I have preached it 
at harvest celebrations, chnstenings, confirmations, 
on days ot humiliation and festal days The last 
time I delivered it was in the Cathedral, as a 
charity sermon on behalf of the Society for the 
Preiention of Discontent among the Upper 
Orders The Bishop, who was present, was 
much struck by some of the analogies I drew. 

J4CK 

Ah I that reminds ire, you mentioned • 
christenings I think. Dr. Chasuble ^ I suppose 
you know bow to chnsten. all light [dh, 
cHisufiiE hois aslomded.J I mean, of course, yon 
are contiauaily chiistemng, aren’t you ? 

Miss PRISM 

It IS, I regret to say, one of tlie Rector's most 
constant duties in this parish, I Jiave often spoken 
to the poorei classes on the subject. But they 
don’t seem to know what tluift is 

CHASUBIE 

But IS there any particular infant in whom yon 
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ave interested, Mr. Wortlmi^^ Yonr brotJier 
was, I |jelieve, aniiwmed, was lie not? 

lACK 

Oh yes. 

MISS PRISM 

^ttlerhj‘\ People who lire entirely Pot‘ plra- 
sare asuallj ate. 

J1.CK 

But it is not for any eliild, dear Doctor, I am 
very fond of children. No ! the fact is. I M'ould 
like to be ciirlstened myself, this aftcrutjon, if 
you have nothing bottcr to do. 

CHASOBI-E 

But surely, Mr. Woi thing, you hove been 
christened siready ? 

JACK 

I don’t rmeinber anything .ihont il. 

CHAStlOnE 

But have you any grave doubts on the 
subject ? 


0 
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JACK 

I certainly intend to have. Of course J[ don’t 
kno-w if the thing wouhl bother you ni any way, 
or if you think I am a little too old now 

CHASUBLE 

Not at all The sprinkling, and, indeed, the 
immersion of adults is a peifectly canonical 
practice. 

JACK 

Immersion ' 

CHAStlBLB 

You need have no apprehensions. Sprinkling 
is all that is necessary, or indeed I think advis- 
able. Our weather is so changeable At what 
hour would you wish the ceremony pierformed ? 

jack. 

Oh, I might trot round about five if that would 
suit you. 

CHASUBLE 

Perfectly, perfectly ! In fact I have two 
similar ceremonies to perform at that time. A 
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case of twins that occurred recently in one of the 
outlyi- g cottages on your own estate Poor 
Jenkins the carter, a most hard-working man 

J1CK 

Oh ' I don’t see much fun m being christened 
along with other babies It would be childish 
Would half-past five do >* 

CHASUBI^ 

Admirably' Admirably’ {Takes oid waicA.] 
And now, dear Mr Worthing, I will not intiude 
any longer into a house of sorrow. I would 
merely heg you not to be too much bowed down 
by grief What seem to us biller trials are 
often blessings in disguise 

MISS PRISM 

This seems to me a blessing of an e.xtremely 
obvious kind. 

{Enter CECiLyJfwn the Aowjc] 

CECILY 

Uncle Jack ^ Oh, I am pleased to see you 
back. But what hornd clothes you have got on ' 
Do go and change them. 
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MI3S PRISM 

Cecily ! 

CHASUBLE 

My cbild ' my child ' [cecily goes iorvards 
jick ; /le Usses her b^om m a melancholy snanner.'j 

CECILY 

What IS the mattei, Uncle Jack? Do look 
happy ' You look as if you had toothache, and I 
have got such a surprise for yon Who do you 
think IS m the diniug-roonti^ Your brother! 

JACK 

Who? 

CECILY 

Your brother Ernest He arrived about half 
an hour ago, 

JACK 

What nonsense * I haven’t got a bi other, 

CECILY 

Oh, don’t say that. However badly he may 
have behaved to you in the past he is still your 
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brother. You eouJdn’t be so heartless as to dis- 
own ii;m. I ’ll tell him to come out, And yon 
will shake hands with him, won't you, Uncle 
Jack ? bcich into the house^ 

CHASUBLE 

These are very joyful tidings. 

MISS PRISM 

After we had all been resigned to his loss, his 
sadden return seems to me peculiarly distressing. 

lACK 

My brother is in the dining-ioom^ I don’t 
know what it all means. I think A is perfectly 
absurd 

[Enter Algernon and cecily hand in hand. The;^ 
coTne slowly up to jack,] 

JACK 

Good heavens ! [Motions Algernon mray.] 

ALGERNON 

Brother John, I have come down from town to 
tell you that I am very sorry for all the trouble 
I have given you, and that I intend to lead a 
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better hfe in the future, [jack glares at him and 
does not take kts kand.^ 

J f 

CECILV 

Uncle Jack, you are not going to refuse jour 
own brother's band ^ 

JACK 

Nothing will induce me to take his hand I 
think liis coming do\ra here disgraceful. He 
knows perfectly well why 

CEOILV 

Uncle Jack do be nice. There is some good 
iu every one. Ernest has just been telling me 
about ins poor invalid fiiend Mr Bunbury whom 
he goes to visit so often. And surely there 
must be much good in one who is kind to an 
invalid, and leaves the pleasures of London to sit 
by a bed of pam. 

JACK 

Oh! he has been talking about Bunbury, 
has he? 
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CECILV 

Ye”, he has told tn© all about poor Mr Buahurjj 
and hu terrible state ot health. 

JACK 

Buiibia-r ; WeR T >voD’t have him talk to you 
about Tiuubury or about anything else. It is 
enough to dnve oue perfectly frautie. 

ALGERNON 

Oi cNJUise I admit that the faults were aU on 
my side. But I must say that I think that 
Brother John’s coldness to me is peculiarly pain- 
till, ! expected a more enthusiastic welcoinej 
especuily considering it is the first time I have 
come here. 

CECILV 

Uncle Jack, if you don't shake hands wnth 
Ernest I will never forgive you. 

JACK 

Never forgive me? 

CECILV 

Never, never, never 1 
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JACK 

Weil, this is the last time I shall ever do it. 
\Skakes hands mtk AtGERtioN tmd gZarej.] 

chasuble 

It ’s pleasant, is it not, to see so jrerfect a 
reconciliation ? i think we might leave tlie two 
brothers together, 

MISS PRISM 

Cecily, you will come mth us, 

CSC ILY 

Ceitinlv, Miss Prism My little task of re- 
conciliation IS over 

CHASUBLE 

You have done a beautiful action to-day, dear 
cmid. 

MISS PRISM 

We must not be pieraatine in oui judgnients. 

CECILY 

I feel very happy. [J’Acy alt go off ejccejji jack 
!md aujernoa j 
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JACK 

You young scoundrelj ATgy, yon mast get one 
of this place as soon as possible. I don't alSovi' 
any Bunburying here 
[Efilcr MERUIMAN.] 

MERRIJIAN 

I have put Mr Ernest's things in the room 
nest to yours, sir. I suppose that is al! rights 

JACK 

What ? 

MEKRIMAN 

Mr. Ernest's luggage, sir 1 have unpacked 
it and put it m the room next to your own. 

JACK 

His luggage ? 

MKRUIMAN 

Yes, sir. Three portmanteaus, a dressing-case, 
two hat-boxes, and a large luncheon-basket. 

ALGERNON 

I am afraid 1 can't stay moie than a week 
this time. 
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JACK 

Mernmanj order the dog-cart at once Mr, 
Ernest has been suddenly called back to town. 

MEEKIMAN 

Yes, SIT. [Goc^ bink into the Aowse.] 

ALGERNON 

What a fearful liar you are. Jack 1 have not 
been called back to town at all. 

JACK 

Yes, you have. 

ALGERNON 

I haven’t he,U'd ,»ny one call me. 

JACK 

Your duty as a gentleman calls you back. 

ALGERNON “ 

My duty as a gentleman has never interfered 
mth my pleasures in the smallest degiee. 

JACK 

I can quite understand that. 

A! GERNON 

Well, Cecily is a daitmg. 
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JACK 

You are not to talk of Miss Caidew like tliat, 
I don't like it 

ALGERNON 

Well, I don’t like your clothes. You look 
peifectly ridiculous in them Why on earth 
don't you go up and change? It is perfectly 
childish to be m deep mourning for a man who 
is actually staying for a whole week with you 
in your house as a guest I call it grotesque. 

JACK 

You are certainly not staying with me for a 
whole week as a guest oi anything else You 
have got to leave ... by the four-fiie train 

ALGERNON 

I certainly won’t leave you so long as you are 
m mourning. It would he most unfriendly If 
I were in mourning you would stay wuth me, I 
suppose. I should think it very unkind if you 
didn’t. 

JACK 

Well, will you go if I change my clothes ? 
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ALGERNON 

Yes, if you are not too long. I never saw 
anybody take so long to dress, and with such 
little result. 

JACK 

Well, at any rate, that is better than being 
always over-dressed as you are. 

ALGERNON 

If I am occasionally a little over-dressed, I 
make up for rt by being always immensely 
over-educated. 

JACK 

Your vanity is ridiculous, youi conduct an 
outrage, and your presence in my garden utterly 
absurd. However, you have got to catch the 
four-five, and I hope you will have a pleasant 
journey back to town This Bunburying, as you 
call it, has not been a great success for you, 

[Goe^ into the house J 

ALGERNON 

I think it has been a great success. I'm in 
love with Cecily, and that is everything 
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'£nier cEcriv at the bach oj the garden She 
picks, -dp^he can cmd begiris to water the flowers 'I 
But I must see her before I go, aiid make 
arrangements for another Bunburj. Ah, there 
she IS 

CECILY 

Oh, I merely came back to water the roses. 
I thouglit yon %vere mth Uncle Jack 

algebnon 

He ’s gone to order the dog-cart for me. 

CECILY 

Oh, IS he going to take you for a nice drive f 
aloernok 

He’s going to send me away. 

CECILY 

Then have we got to part? 

ALGERNON 

I am afraid so. It’s a ireiy painful parting 
CECILY 

It IS always painful to part from people whom 
one has known for a very bnef space of time. 
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The absence of old friends one can endure with 
equanimity But even a momentary separation 
from any one to whom one has just been intro- 
duced is almost unbearable. 

ALGERNON 

Thank you. 

'\Erder MERSIMAN.] 

MERRIMAN 

The do^-cart is at the door, sir. [algerWon 
iooks a^psakngly at cecily.] 

CECILY 

It can wait, Memman , . . fo" , . . dve 
minutes. 

UTERRUTAN 

Yes, Miss. [Exit mehrimaN.] 

algebkon 

I hope, Cecily, I shall not ofFend you if 1 
state quite frankly and openly that you seem to 
me to be in every way the visible personificfttion 
of absolute perfection. 
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CECILY 

I think YOur irankness does you great creditj 
Ernest If you will allow me, I 'tt’ill copy your 
lemarks into my diary. [Goes ouef to table and 
begins nmiing in <han/.'\ 

ALGERNON 

Do you leally keep a diaiy? I’d give any- 
thing to look at it. Alay I i 

CECILY 

Oh uo. [Puls her havd ovej iV.] You see, it 
is simply ^ very 3 'Oung girl’s record of her own 
thoughts and impressions, and consequently 
meant for publication. When it appears in 
volume form I liope you will order a copy But 
pray, Ernest, don’t stop I delight in taking 
down from dictation I have leached absolute 
perfection.' You can go on. I am quite ready 
for more. 

ALGERNON 

[Somewhat taken ahack.l Ahem ! Ahem 1 

CECILY 

Oh, don’t cough, Ernest. When, one is 
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dictating one sliould speak fluently and not 
cough. Besides, I don't know how to ^ell a 
cough. [^Writes fw Algernon 

ALGERNON 

^Speahng very rajndly ] Cecily, ever since I 
first looked upon yoar wonderful and incompar- 
able beauty, I have dared to love you wildly, 
passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. 

CECILY 

I don’t think that you should tell me that yon 
love me wildly, passionately, devotedly, hope- 
lessly Hopelessly doesn’t seem to make much 
sense, does it ? 

ALGERNON 

Cecily. 

[ Enter merr!Man,1 

MERRIMAN 

The dog-cart is waiting, sir. 

ALGERNON 

Tell it to come round next week, at the same 


hoar. 
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MEHEIMAN 

[Looks at CEciliV, mho makes no sign ] Yesj sir. 

[mehriman retires ] 


CECILY 

Uncle Jack would be vcjj much annoyed if 
he knew you were staying on tiU next week, at 
the same hour. 

ALGERNON 

Oh, 1 don’t caie about Jack I don’t care 
for anybody in the whole w'orM but you 1 
love you, Cecily. You will marry me, won’t 
you ? 

CECILY 

You Silly boy' Of course. Why, we have 
been engaged for the last three months. 

O C 

ALGERNON 

For the last three tnonths ? 

CECILY 

Yes, it will be exactly three months on 
Thurdsay. 
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VLCrKIlNON 

But Bow did we become engaged? 

r 

1.EC1I.V 

Weil, ever since deai Uncle Jack first con- 
fessed to us that he bad a younger brother who 
was \ery wicked and bad, you of course have 
formed the chief topic of conversation between 
myself and Miss Prism And of course a man 
who is much talked about is always very 
attractive. One feels there must be sometrimg 
in him, after all, I dai esay it was foolish of me, 
but I fell in love with you, Ernest. 

iLGERftON 

Darling And when was the engagement 
actually settled ? 

lECIJ-Y 

On the 14;th of February last. Worn out 
by youi entire ignorance of iny existence, I 
cletermincd to end the matter one way or the 
other, and after a long struggle with myself T 
accepted you under this dear old tree here. The 
next day I bought this little ring in your name. 
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and tins is the little bangle with the true lovers 
knot I promised you alwaj's to wear. 

aJ-r-EftNoiv 

DkI I give you this? It's veiy pretty, isn’t 
it? 

CECILV 

Yes, you ’ve wonderfully good taste, Ernest. 
It's the e.vcuse I’ve always given for your 
leading such a had life. And this is the box In 
which I keep all your dear letters [Kneeb at 
table, opens box, and produces letieis lied up mik 
blue nbboTu] 

ai.oErt\oN 

My letters ’ But, my own sweet Cecily, I 
have never written you any letters, 

CKCJI.V 

You need hardly remind me of that, Ernest 
I reraemfaer only too well that I was forced to 
write your letters for you I vrrote always three 
times a week, and sometimes oftener. 
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ALGERNON 

Olij do let me read them , Cecily ? 

r- 

CECILY 

Oh, r couldn't possibly They "would make 
you fai too conceited [Replaces box ] The 
three you wrote me after I had broken off the 
engagement are so beautiful, and so badly 
spelled, that even now I can haidly read them 
■without crying a little. 

ALGERNON 

But was our ejagagement ever broken off? 
CECILY 

Of course it was. On the 22nd of last March. 
You can see the entry if you hke. [SAows diarp ] 
• To-day I broke off my engagement with Ernest. 
I feel it IS better to do so The weather still 
continues charming.' 

ALGERNON 

But why on earth did you break it off? What 
had 1 done ^ I had done nothing at all. Cecily, 

! am very much hurt indeed to hear you broke 
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it ofF, Particularly when the nveather was so 
charming, 

CFCIl-Y 

it would baldly have been a really serious 
engagement if it hadn’t been bioken off at least 
once. But I forgave you before the week was 
out. 

ALGERNON 

\Crosstng to her, and hneeUng ] What a perfect 
angel you are, Cecily. 

CECILY 

You dear romantic boy. [He kisses her, she 
puls her Jingeis through kts hair'\ I hope your 
hair curls naturally^ does it^ 

ALGERNON 

Yes, darling, with a little help from others. 
CECILY 

I am so glad 

ALGERNON 

You Tl never break off onr engagement again, 
Cecily ? 
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CECILY 

I don’t think I could bieak it off now that I 
have actually met you. Besides, of course, there 
IS the question of your ttarae. 

ALGERNON 

Yes, of course. [A’ciuoua^.] 

CECILY 

You must not laugh at me, darling, but it 
had always been a girlish dream of mine to love 
some one whose name was Ernest [algernon 
uses, CECILY uito] There is something in that 
name that seems to inspire absolute confidence 
I pity any poor manied woman whose husband is 
not called Ernest. 

ALGERNON 

But, my dear child, do you mean to say you 
could not love me if I had some other name ^ 

CECILY 

But what name ? 

ALGERNON 

Oh, any name you like — Algernon — for 
instance . , , 
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CECILY 

Bat I don’t bke the name of Algernon 


ALGERNON 

Well, my own dear, sweet, loving Iittie darling, 
I really can’t see why yoa should object to the 
name of Algernon It is not at all a bad name 
In fact, it IS rathei an aristocratic name Half 
of the chaps who get into the Bankruptcy Court 
are called Algernon But seriously, Cecily . , 
\_Moving to her\ , . if my name v/as Algy, 
couldn’t you love me ? 

CECILY 

[iJjwng ] I might respect you, Emest, I might 
admire your character, but I fear that I should 
not be able to give you my undivided attention 

ALGERNON 

Aheml Cecily! \_Picking up hatj Your Rectoi 
here is, I suppose, thoroughly expeiienced in 
the piactice of all the rites and ceiemomals of 
the Church ? 

CECILY 

Oh, yes Dr. Chasuble is a most learned 
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ma.n. He has never written a single book^ so 
you can miaj^ine how much he kno’ws 

ALGEaVON 

I must see him at once on a most itr,portant 
christening — I mean on most important business 

CECILY 

Oh! 

AIGERNON 

I shan't be away more than half an hour. 

CECiLV 

Considering that we have been engaged since 
Februaiy the 14tli, and that I only met 
you to-day for the first timCj I think it is 
lather hard that you should leave me for so 
long a peiiod as half an hour. Couldn’t you 
make it twenty minutes ? 

ALGERNON 

1 11 be back in no time. 

[Allies her md mihes dorm the garden. J 

CECILY 

What an impetuous boy he is X like his 
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hair so much I must enter his proposal la mj 
diary 

\L7iler MEHWM'iN j 
MEIlRtMAN 

A Miss Fan fax has just called to see Mr. 
Worthing Oil very impoiUnt busine&Sj Miss 
Fairfax states 

CECILY 

Isn't Ml. Worthing in his libiary.^ 

MERRIMSN 

Mr Worthing went over m the direction of 
the Rectory some time ago 

CECULY 

Pray ask the- lady to come out here , Mr 
Worthing is suie to be back soon. And you 
can bung tea. 

merriman 

Yes J Miss. [Goes out] 

CECILY 

Miss Fairfax ' I suppose one of the many 
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good elderly women wlio are associated with 
Uncle Jack in some of his pbilanthiopic work 
in London I don’t quite like women who are 
interested in philanthropic work. I think it is 
so forward of them. 

[^Enier mehriman.] 

merriman 
Miss Fairfax 

[Enter GWENDOLEN.] [Ejtlt MERKIMAN ] 

CECILY 

[Advanang to meet her'] Pi ay let me intro- 
d lice myself to you My name is Cecily Cardew. 

OWENDOLEN 

Cecily Cardew \jirlomng to her arid shaking 
kartds^ What a very sweet name ' Something 
tells me that we ai e gomg to be great friends. I 
like you already more than I can say My first 
impressions of people are never wong 

CECILY 

How nice of you to like me so much after 
we have known each othei such a comparatively 
short time. Pray sit down. 
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0\V EN J>0[ EN 

slmidtng wp J I call jou Cecilj, 

may I not? 

CECILY 

With pleasuie t 

GWENDOLEN 

Anti you will always call me Gwendolen, 
won’t jou ? 

CECILY 

If you wish. 

GWENDOLEN 

Then that is all quite settled, is it not ’ 

CECILY 

I hope so \_A •pau',e They both al domt 
together ] 

GWENDOLEN 

Pei haps this might be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for my mentioning who I am. My father 
IS Lord Bracknell You have never heard of 
papa, I suppose ? 
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cecjLY 

I don’t think so. 

« 

GWENDOLEN 

OiitPide the family circle, papa, I ara glad 
to say, IS entirely untnown J think that is 
quite «s it should be The home seems to vne 
to be the proper sphere for the man And 
certainly ouee a man begins to neglect his 
domestic duties he becomes painfuUy effeminate, 
does he not ^ And I d-on’t like that. It makes 
men so veiy attiactive Cecily, mamma, whose 
views on education are remarkably strict, has 
brought me up to be extremely short-sighted, 
it IS part of her system ; so do you mmd my 
looking at you tluough my glasses ? 

CECILY 

Oil' not at all, Gwendolen, I ara very fond 
of being looked at, 

GWENDOLEN 

[JJIer examning cecily carefully through a 
ibrgneite.] You are here on a short visit, i 
suppose. 
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CECItV 

Ob no! I live Ii«ie 

[St^verel^ ] Really !* Your rootber, tin donbt, 
or softie female relative of ad¥Ax>ceil yeats, 
resides here also r 

v^ECrLY 

OU wo ! I have no mothet, uoij iu fact, any 
relations. 

GWENDOLEN 

Indeed ? 

CECJLV 

Mj dear guardian, with the assistince of Miss 
Prism, has the arduous task of looking after aie. 

GWEMIOLEJn 

Your guaidian?' 

CECILY 

Yes, I am Mr. Worthing’s ward. 

GWENDOLEN 

Oh! It is strange he never mentioned to 
me that he had a ward. How secretive of him ! 
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He grows more interesting hourly. I am not 
surCj however, that the news inspires me with 

r] 

feelings of unmixed delight [iJiMwg and goutg 
to her] I am very fond of you, Cecily; I have 
liked you ever suice I met you I But I am 
bound to state that now that I know that you 
are Mr Worthing’s ward, J cannot help expiess- 
mg a wish yon were — well, just a little older 
than you seem to he — and not quite so very 
alluring m appearance In fact, if I may speak 
candidly 

CECILY 

Pray do ' I think that whenever one has 
anything unpleasant to 'say, one should always 
be quite candid 

GWENDOLEN 

Well, to speak with perfect candour, Cecily, 

I wish that you were fully forty- two, and more 
than usually plain for your age Eimest has a 
strong upright nature He is the veiy soul of 
truth and honour Disloyalty would be as im- 
possible to him as deception. But even men 
of the noblest possible moral character are 
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extremely susceptible to the influence of the 
physical charms of others. Modern, no less 
than Ancient History, supplies us with many 
most painful examples of \rhat I refer to. If it 
were not so, indeed. History would be quite 
unreadable. 

CECILY 

r beg your pardon, Gwendolen, did you say 
Ernest ? 

GWENDOLEN 

Yes. 

CECILY 

Oh, but it is not Mr. Ernest Worthing who 
IS my guardian It is his nrother — fais elder 
brother. 

GWENDOLEN 

[_Sitttng dorni again ] Ernest never mentioned 
to me that he had a brother. 

CECILY 

/ 

I am sorry to say they have not been on good 
terms for a long time. 
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SVTEyDOLEN 

Ah ' that accounts for it. And now that I 
think of it I ha\ e never heard any man mention 
his brother The subject seems distasteful to 
most men Cecilj’j you have lifted a load from 
my mind. 1 was growing almost aHMons It 
would have been ternhle if any dond had comt 
across a fnenasbip like ours, would it not Of 
course you are quite, quite sure that it is not 
Mr. Ernest Worthing who is your guardian ^ 

CECILY 

Quite sure [A yan/te.] In fact, 1 am going 
to be his. 

GWENDOLEN 

[Inqtcm'rtgfy.J I beg your pardon ^ 

CECILY 

[Ral/ter shy and confidingly ] Dearest Gwen- 
dolen, there is no i eason w liy I should make a 
secret of it to you Our little county news- 
paper IS sure to chionicle the fact next week 
Mr. Ernest Worthing and I are engaged to be 
HiarrieiL 
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GWENDOLEN 

\Qmte politely, rising ] My dailing Cecily, I 
think there must be some slight eiror Mi 
Ernest Worthing is engage4 to me The 
announcement will appear m the Morning Pod 
on Saturday at the latest. 

CECILY 

{Very pohtelp, rising I am afraid you must 
be under some misconception Ernest proposed 
to me exactly ten minutes ago. ijShon>s diary ] 

GWENDOLEN 

[F -ramines diary through her lorgnette carefully,'] 
It IS certainly very curious, for he asked me 
to be his wife yesterday afternoon at 5.30 If 
you would care to verify the incident, pray do 
so [Produces diary of her orm ] I never travel 
without my diary One should always have 
something sensational to read in the train. I 
am so sorry, dear Cecily, if it is any disappomt- 
ment to you, but I am afraid I have the prior 
claim. 

CECILY 

It would distress me more rhan I can tell 
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yo'ii, dear Gwendolen, if it caused jou any mental 
or pliTsical ansuish, but I feel bound to point 
out that since Ernest proposed to yon he Clearly 
has changed his Hnnd 

GWENDOLEN 

IMediiativel^'^ If the poor fellow has been 
entiapped into any foolish promise I shall con- 
sider it my duty to rescue him at once, and \vith 
a firm hand 

CECILY 

[Thoughtfully and sadly ] Whatever unfortu- 
nate entanglement my dear boy may have got 
into, I will never leproaeh him with it after we 
are married. 

GWENDOLEN 

Do you allude to me, Miss Cardew, as an 
entanglement ^ You are presumptuous. On an 
occasion of this kind it becomes more than a 
moral duty to speak one’s mind. It becomes 
a pleasure. 

CECILY 

Do you suggest. Miss Fairfax, that I en- 
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trapped Ernest into an engagement? How dare 

you ? This IS no time for wearing the shallow 
© 

mask of manners, '^^■Tien I see a spade I call it 
a spade. 

C\¥ENDOLEN 

[Sahncaliy,^ I am glad to say that I have 
never seen a spade It is obvious that our social 
spheres have been widely different 

[JEafer MERR5MA.N,yoZfojz<eif hy the footman. He 
carries a saber, table cloth, and plate stand cecily 
is aboid to retort. The presence of the servants 
exercises a restraining influence, undi.r ivktch both 
girls chafe ] 

WERRIIUN 

Shall I lay tea here as usual. Miss ? 

CECILY 

[Stein.li/, in a calm roice.] Yes, as usual. 
[merhiman begins to ckar table and lai/ cloth. A 
long pOMse. CECILY and Gwendolen glare at each 
other. 

GWENDOLEN 

Are there many interesting walks in the 
vieinityj Miss Cardew ? 
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CECILY 

Oh! yes' a great mau}L From the top of 
one of the hills quite close one can see five 
counties. 

GWENDOLEN 

Fne counties! I don’t think I should like 
thatj I hate crowds 

CECILY 

[Srveeily ] I suppose that is why you live in 
town [GWENDOLEN hites her bp, and beats he/ 
fool nervously leiik her parasol^ 

GWENDOLEN 

[Looking round ] Quite a well-kept garden 
this is, Miss Cardew. 

CECILY 

So glad you like it, Miss Fairfax 

GWENDOLEN 

1 had no idea there were any flowers in the 
country. 

CECILY 

Oh, flowers are as common here, Miss Fairfax, 
as people are ia London. 
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GWENDOLEN 

Personally I cannot undei stand ho-vv anybody 
manages to exist in the country, if anybody who 
IS anybody does. The country always bores me 
to death. 

CEO ELY 

Ah ' This IS what the newspapers call agri- 
cultural depression, is it not.^ I believe the 
anstoeiaey are suffeiaig very much P-om it just 
at present. It is almost an epidemic amongst 
them, I have been told May I oBTtr you some 
tea, Miss Fairfax ? 

GWENDOLEN 

\JVitk elaborate pohieness'] Thank you. [Aside.] 
Detestable girl ' But I require tea' 

CECILY 

[Srveetlp ] Sugar ? 

GWENDOLEN 

[Superctliouslp ] No, thank you. Sugar is not 
fashionable any more, [cecely looks angnlp at 
her, takes up the longs and puts four lumj>s of sugar 
into the cup.] 
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CECILY 

[Secere/y ] Cake or bread and butter 

(f 

GWENDOLEN 

[/« a iored wannc''] Bread and butter, please. 
Cake IS rarely seen at tbe best houses nowa- 
days. 

CECILY 

[CWj a vety large slice of cake ctjid puts it on 
the itay ] Hand that to Miss Fairfax. 

[mepriman does so, and goes out rnili footman. 
GWENDOLEN divihs tke tea and rnnkes a gnwmcc 
Puis dou'n cup at once, reaches out her hand to the 
bread and butler, looks at ti, and dnds it is cake 
Pises m indignation.'\ 

GWENDOLEN 

You have filled my tea with lumps of sugar, 
and though I asked most distinctly for biead 
and butter, you have given me cake. I am 
known for the gentleness of my disposition, and 
the extraordinary sweetness of my nature, but 
I warn you. Miss Cardew, you may go too far 
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CECILV 

] To save my poor, innocent, trasting 
boy tvom the machinations of any other giri 
there are no lengths to which I would not go. 

GWENDOLEN 

From the moment I saw you I distrusted you. 

I felt that you weie false and deceitful. I am 
never deceived m such matters. My fiiat im- 
pressions of people are invanably right 

CECILY 

It seems to me. Miss Faiifax, that I am tres- 
passing on your valuable time. h3o doubt you 
have many -other calls of a similar chaiacter to 
make in the neighhourhoocL 
[Elder jacr.J 

GWtNnoLEN 

[Caichng sight of Ana.) Ernest 1 My own 
Ernest ’ 

JACk 

Gwendolen ! Darling ' [Offers to Jdss hei J 

GWENDOLEN 

[Draining back] A moment 1 May I ask i£ 
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you are engaged to be marned to this yovmg 
lady 7 [Powii, io cecily ] 

* 

JACK 

[Laughing ] To dear little Cecily ! Of course 
not f What could hare put such an idea into 
your pretty httle head 

GWENDOLEN 

Thank you. You may ' [Offers her ckech ] 
cEcm 

[Very sweeihj^ I knew there must be some 
misunderstaudiag. Miss Fairfax. The gentleman 
whose arm is at piesent round youi waist is niy 
giurdiauj Mr John Woithing 

GWENDOLEN 

I beg your pardon ? 

CECILY 

This is Uncle lack. 

GWENDOLEN 

[jRecedwig.j Jack ! Oh ! 

[Enter Algernon J 
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CECltY 

Here is Einest, 
iVl,GER>IO>l 

stidighz over to TEaLY nlthout hottchig any 
one else.] My o-wn lo'<e 1 [Ofers io fess her] 

CSCIEY 

[Draming hack ] A moment, Ernest ' May I 
ask you — aie you engaged to be mametl to this 
young lady ^ 

AtOFRNOK 

[Loalcing lound ] To ubat young lady Good 
heavens 1 Gwendolen ' 

CECILY 

Yes ! to good lieavens, Gwendolen, I mean to 
Gwendolen. 

ALGIKnNON 

[Laifg/iwig ] Of course not ! What coaid have 
put such an idea into your pretty little head? 

CBULY 

Thank you, \Fressnting her cheek io he Bsicd ] 
You may. [algeunoit Kimes her,] 
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GWENDOLEN 

I felt there was some sbght error. Miss Cardew. 
The gentleman who is now embracmg you^s my 
cousm, Mr Algernon hloneneff. 

C ECILY 

[Breaking aiem/ from Algernon.] Algernon 
MoiicriefF' Oh ! [The imo girls more towards 
each other and put ikdr arms, round each other s 
wants as if for pioieaion ] 

CECILV 

Are you called Algernon P 

ALGERNON 

I cannot deny it. 

CECILV 

Oh! 

GWENDOLEN 

Is your name really John ^ 

J4CK 

[Standing rather proudbj^ I could deny it if I 
liked. I could deny anything if I liked. But ray 
name certainly is John It has been John for 
years. 
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CECILT 

[To GWENDOLEN ] A gross deception lias been 
practiCed on both of us 

GWENDOLEN 

My poor wounded Cecily ! 

fECILY 

My sweet wronged Gwendolen I 
GWENDOLEN 

[Slort'l^ and seAouj/y.] You wni! cill me sistetj 
will you not [They embrace, j-icn and Algernon 
groan and walk wp and dorvn.^ 

CECILY 

\_Rafher 'hnghily'^ There is just one question 1 
would like to be allowed to ask my guardian 

GWENDOLEN 

An admirable idea ' Mr Worthing, there is 
lUst one question I would like to be permitted 
to put to you Where is your brother Ernest? 
We are both engaged to be married to your 
brothel Ernest, so it is a matter of some import- 
ance to us to know where your broth ei Einest is 
at pi’Csent, 
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JACK 

[iSfowfy and Tie^iatmgly~\ Gwendolen — Cecily 
— it IS very painful for me to be forced to speak 
the truth It is the first tune in my life that I 
have evei been reduced to such a painful posi- 
tion, and I ani really quite inexperienced in doing 
anything of the kind However, I will tell you 
quite frankly that I have no brother Einest I 
have no brother at all I nevei had a brother m 
my life, and I certainly have not the smallest 
intention of ever having one in the future. 

CECILY 

[Surprised ] No brothei at all ? 

JACK 

[Cheerily. ] N one • 

GWENDOLEN 

[Scterely] Had you never a hiother of any 
kind^ 

JACK 

[Pleasantly ] Never. Not even of any kind. 
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GWENDOLEN 

I dm afiaid it is quite dear^ Ceoityj that neitlier 
of us fe engaged to be laamed to any one. 

CECILY 

It IS not a very pleasant position for a young 
girl suddenly to find herself in. Is it ^ 

GWENDOLEN 

Let us go into the house. They will liardlj 
venture to come after us there 

CECILY 

No, men are so cowardly, aren't they? 

[They retire into the house rvilk scornful looks J 

JACK 

This ghastly state of things is what you coJ? 
Buiiburying, I suppose ? 

algehnon 

Yes, and a perfectly wonderful Bunbury it is 
The most wonderful Buabuiy I have ever had in 
my life 

JACK 

Well; you’ve no nght whatsoever to Bunbury 
here. 
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ALGERNON 

That is ahsjrd One has a right to Bunbury 
anywhere one chooses Every serious Biintiuryist 
kiiows that. 

JiCK 

Senous Bunburyist ' Good heavens ! 
alg£rnok 

Wellj one must be serious about somethiiigj if 
one wants to have any amusement m hfe. I 
happen to be serious about Bunbutying What 
on earth you are senous about I haven't got the 
remotest idea About everything; I should lUncy 
You have such an absolutely trivial nature. 

JACK 

Well, the only small satisfaction I have in the 
whole of this wretched business is that your 
fnend Bunbury is quite exploded. You won’t 
be able to run down to the country quite so often 
as you used to do, dear Algy And a very good 
thing too. 

ALGERNON 

Youl brother is a little off colour, isn’t he, clear 
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Jack ? You won’ t be able to disappear to London 
qmle so frequently as your wcked custom was. 
And not a bad thing either. 

JACK 

As for your conduct towards Miss Cirdew, I 
must say that youi- taking in a sweet, simple, 
mnoceat girl like that is quite inexcusable To 
say nothing of the fact tlsat she is my ward. 

AtOEK-NOJi 

I can see no possible defence at all for your 
deceiving a brdliant, clever, thoroughly ex- 
perienced young lady like Miss Fairfax. To say 
nothing of the fact that she is my cousin. 

JACK 

I wanted to be engaged to Givendolen, that is 
all I love her 

AI GKRNON 

Well, I Siinply wanted to be engaged to Cecily. 
I adore her. 

JACK. 

There is certainly no chance of your mairyrag 
Miss Cardew. 
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ALGERNON 

I cIogT think there is much likelihoodj Jackj 
of you and Miss Fairhxx being united * 

JACK 

Well, that IS no business of yours. 

ALGERNON 

If it was my business, I ivouldn’t talk about it 
[Begins to eat muffins ] It is very vulgar to talk 
about one’s business Only people like stock- 
brokers do that, and then merely at dinner 
parties. 

JACK 

How can you sit there, calmly eating muffins 
when, we aie m this horrible trouble, I can't 
make out. You seem to me to be perfectly 
heartless. 

ALGERNON 

Well, I can’t eat muffins in an agitated manner. 
The butter would probably get on my cuffs. One 
should always eat muffins quite calmly It is the 
only way to eat them. 
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JACK 

1 say it’s peifect2y heartless your eatmg muffins 
at allj under the cireuinstances 

ALGERNON 

When I am in trouble, eating is the only thing 
that consoles me. Indeed, Avhen I am in really 
great trouble, as any one -who knows me in- 
timately will tell you, I refuse everything except 
food and drink At the present moment I am 
eating muffins because I am unhappy Besides, 
I am particulaily fond of muffins 

JACK 

Well, that is no reason why you 
should eat them all m that greedy way [Tales 
muffins froin Algernon } 

ALGERNON 

[Offiering teor-cake-'] I wish you would have 
tea-cake instead. I don't like tea-cake, 

JACK 

Good heavens 1 I suppose a man may eat his 
own. muffins m his own garden, 

K 
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AtGERNON 

But you have just said it was pei fectly heartless 
to eat muffins. *■ 

J4CK 

I spid it was perfect'y heartle.ss of yoii^ under 
the circumstances. That is a very different 
thing. 

ALGERNON 

That may be But the muffins are the same, 
[He seises ihe muffin-disk Jrom jack,] 

jack 

Algy, I wish to goodness you would go 

ALC-ERNON 

You can’t possibly ask me to go without having 
some dinner. It ’s absurd. I never go without 
my dinner No one ever does,, except i egetarians 
and people like that. Besides I have just made 
arrangements with Dr Chasuble to be chastened 
at a quarter to six under the name of Ernest 

JACK 

Wy dear fellow, the soonei you give up that 
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nonsense the better. I made arrangements this 
morning with Dr Chasuble to be chriatened 
rayseff at 5,30, and I naturally will take the 
name of Ernest. Gwendolen would wish it. We 
can’t both be christened Einest It's absurd 
Besides, I have a peifect right to be christened 
ii I like There is no evidence at all that I have 
ever been christened by anybody. 1 should think’ 
it extremely probable 1 never was, and so does 
Dr. Chasuble. It is entuely different in your 
case. You have been christened already. 

ALGERlfON 

Yes, but I have not been christened for years 

JACK 

Yes, but you have been christened That is 
the important thing. 

ALOEUNON 

Quite so. So I know ray constitution can 
stand it. If you are not quite sure about your 
ever having been christened, I must say I tliuik 
it rather dangerous your venturnig on it now. It 
might make you very unwell. You can hardly 
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have forgotten that some one very closely con- 
nected with you v>as very nearly earned, off this 
week in Pans by a severe clnlL * 

JACK 

Yes, but you said yourself that a severe chill 
was not hereditary. 

ALGERNON 

It usen’t to be, I know — but I daresay it is 
now Science is always making wonderful im- 
provements lu things 

JACK 

]" Ptoking tip Ike muffin-iish.'^ Oh, that is non- 
sense ; you are always talking nonsense 

ALGERNON 

Jack, yon are at the muffins again ' I wish 
you wouldn’t. There are only t'wo left. [Takes 
Ikevt.'] I told you I was particularly fond of 
muffins. 

JACK 

But I hate tea-cake. 
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ALGERNON 

Wiy on earth then do 3 ’oa allow tea-cake 
to bo served up for your guests What ideas 
you have of hospitality ' 

JACK 

Algeiuort ’ 1 have alieatly told you to go. I 

don't want you here. V/hy don’t you go ' 

ALGERNON 

I haven’t quite finished rny tea yet ! and there 
IS still one muffin left, [jack groans, and $mks %)do 
a chair Algernon shll conlinues eating ] 


Act Drop 




THIRD ACT 


SCENE 

Mormrip'room at the Motf^tor- Soute^ 

[GW£,Nnoi.EN and, cecilv <rre at the nnudon', hoi- 
trig out into the ga’dend] 

flWENDOLO 

The fact that they dul not follow as at once 
into the bouse, as any one else would have done, 
seenis to me to show that they have some sense 
of shame left. 

CECJLY 

They have been eating muffins. That looks 
like repentance. 

GWENOOnEN 

[AJier a pause.] They don’t seem to notice us 
at all. Couldn't you cough ? 
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CECII Y 

But I hitmen t got a cough 

GWENDOLt'K 

They’re looking at us What efiVontery ' 

CECILV 

They’re appioaching. That's veiy forwaul of 
them. 

GWENDOLEN 

Let us pteserve a dign fied silence. 

CECILY 

Certa.ni y It 's the only thing to do now 
[EnUr JACK follotreJ by aioernon They 
whistle some dteadjul iwynUr air J)Qm a Ihiltsh 
Opei a.] 

GWENDOLEN 

This dignified silent e seems to proiiucs an 
unpleasant eliect 

CECIL’V 

A most distasteful one. 

GWENnOLEN 

But we will not be the first to speak. 
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CECtLY 

Certain]], not. 

GWENDOLEN 

Mr. Wortliui", I have something very 
particular to ask you Much depends on 
your reply 

CECILY 

Gvvendolen, your common sense is mvalualde. 
Mr Moncneff, Itindly answer me the following 
question. Why did you pretend to be my 
guardian’s brother ' 

ALGERNON 

In order that I might have an opportunity of 
meeting you. 

CECILY 

[To gwsnoolen] That certainly seems a 
satisfactory expianatiou, does it not^ 

fiWBNDOLEN 

Yes, dear, if you can believe him. 

CECILY 

I don t. Bat that does not affect the wonder- 
ful beauty of ins answer 
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ENDOLEN 

True Cu mutters of grave impoitaucei 
stylcj not sincenty is the vital thing^ Mr. 
Worthing, -what explanation can you offer to 
me for pretending to have a brother’ Was 
it in order that you might have an opportunity 
of coming up to town to see me as often as 
possible 

JACK 

Can you doubt it, Miss F.uifax? 

GWENDOLEN 

I have the gravest doubts upon the subject 
But I intend to crush them This is not the 
moment for German scepticism [Motnng to 
CECILY.] Their explanations appear to be 
i^uiLe satisfactory, eapecully Mi Worthing’s 
That seems to me to have the stamp of truth 
u^xin it 

CECILY 

I am more than content with what Mr, Mon- 
eriefi said. His voice alone inspires one with 
absolute credulity. 
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GWENDOLEN 

Then you think we should forgive theiu * 
CECILY* 

Yes. I mean no. 

GWENDOLEN 

True 1 I had forgotten There are principles 
at stake that one cannot surrender. Which oj 
us should tell them ' The task is not a pleasant 
one. 

CECILY 

Could we not both speak, at the same 
time^ 

GWENDOLEN 

An excellent idea ' I nearly always speak at 
the same time as other people Will you take 
the time from me? 

CECILY 

Certainly. [Gwendolen beats tvme with lephfied 
finger:\ 

GWENDOLEN and cpCTLY 

[SpeaAmg together ] Your Christian names are 
still an insuperable barrier. That is all 1 
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J4.CK and ALGERNON 

\_Spealing togetker.l Oar Christian names • Is 
that all ^ But 'ne are going to be clinstei-fed this 
afternoon 

GWENDOLEN 

[To JACK,] For my sake you are piepaied to 
do this terrible things 

JACK 

I am. 

CECILY 

[ To ALGERNON ] To pleasc me you are ready to 
face this feaiful oideal? 

ALGERNON 

I am 1 

GWENDOLEN 

How absurd to talk of the equality of the 
sexes’ Where questions of self-saerifice are 
concerned, men are infinitely beyond us. 

JACK 

We are. [Clasps hands nitk Algernon ] 
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CECHY 

They ha've moments of physical courage of 
which we T-.omen know absolutely nothing 

GWENDOLEN 

[To J vcK 1 Darling 

ALGERNON 

[To CECILY ] Darling’ ^^Thetj fall mto cm,* 
other 5 arrne ] 

Enter merriman. When he enters he coughs 
loudly, seeing the sitmhonfj 

MEBRIMAN 

Aheml Ahem' Lady Biacknelil 

JACK 

Good heavens ! 

[Enter lady oracknell. The coupl'-s separate m 
alarm. Exit mbhriman.] 

LADY BRACKNEL! 

Gwendolen 1 What does this mean f ^ 

GW LNDOLEN 

Merely that I am engaged to be married t 
Mr. Worthmgj mamuid. 
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LADY BRACKNELL 

Come here. Sit down Sit down immediately 
Hesitation of any kind is a sign of mentaf decay 
in the youngj of physical weakness in the old 
\Tums io JACK ] Apprised, sir, of my daughtei s 
sudden flight by hei tiusty maid, whose con- 
fidence I purchased by means of a small coin, 

I followed her at once by a luggage trim 
Her unhappy father is, I am glad to say 
under the impression that she is attending a 
more than usually lengthy lecture by the 
University Extension Scheme on the Influence 
of a permanent income on Thought I do- 
not propose to undeceive him Indeed I have 
never undeceived him on any question. I 
would consider it wrong. But of course, 
you will cleaily understand that all communi- 
cation between yourself and my daughter 
must cease immediately from this moment 
On this point, as indeed on ail points, I am firm. 

JACK 

I am engaged to be married to Gwendolen, 
Lady Bracknell I 
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IA!>Y BR^CKNSLL 

You are nothing of ihe kind, sir And now 
as regards Algernon ' . , . Algernon ’ 

ALOailNON 

YeSj Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

May I ask if it is in this house that your mvaiid 
friend Mr Bunbui-y resides ? 

ALGERNON 

[Stenwering ] Oh ' No ! Bunbury doesn’t 
live here. Bunbury is somewhere else at present. 
In fact, Bunbury is dead. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Dead' When did Mr Bunbury die? H.s 
death must have been extremely sudden. 

ALGERNON 

Oh ' I killed Bunbuiy this after- 
noon. I mean poor Bunbuiy died tins after- 
noon 

lADY BRACKNELL 

What did he die of? 


1 . 
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ALGERNON 

Sunbury? Oh, he was quite exploded. 

LADY BRA-CKNELL 

Exploded * Was he the victim of a revolu- 
tionaiy outiage'* I was not aware that Mr 
Bunbury was interested in social legislation. If 
so, he is well punished for his morbidity. 

ALGERNON 

My dear Aunt Augusta, I mean he was 
found out ! The doctors found out that Bun- 
bury could not live, that is what I mean — so 
Bunbury died 

LADY BRACKNELL 

He seems to have had great confidence in 
the opinion of bis physicians I am glad, how- 
ever, that he made np his mind at the last to 
some defimte course of action, and acted under 
proper medical advice And now that we have 
finaJly got iid of this Mr Bunbury, may I ask, 
Mr Worthing, who is that yoang person whose 
hand my nephew Algernon is now holding 
in what seems to me a peculiarly unnecessary 
manner ? 
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JACK 

That lady is Miss Cecily Cardew, my wai-d. 
[lADj BaACKNELL hoKS coldhf ia CECILY.] 

^LGERNOS 

I am engaged to be mairied to Cecily, Aunt 
Augusta, 

LADY BRACKNELL 

I beg your pardon ? 

CECILY 

Mr. Moncrieff and I are engaged to be married, 
Lady Bracknell. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

[With a skiver, crosjing fo ike sofa and sitting 
iforen.] I do not know whether there is any- 
thing peculiarly exciting in the air of tins 
particular part of Hertfordshire, but the number 
of engagements that go on seems to me con- 
siderably above the proper average that statistn^ 
have laid down for our guidance I think some 
preliminary inquiry on my part would not be out 
of place Mr. Worthing, is Miss Cardew at all 
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connected with any of the larger laihvay stations 
111 London^ I merely desire information Until 
yesteiday I had no idea that there werS any 
families or persons ■whose origin was a Ter- 
minus [jack looU pejfecihj funoui,, hid restraim 
lamself^ 


JACK 

\ln a cleaTf cold voice ] Miss Cardew is 
the grand-daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Cardew of 149 Belgrave Squaie, S W, , Gervase 
Park, Dorking, Surrey, and the Spoiian, Fife- 
shire, N B. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

That sounds not unsatisfactory. Three 
addresses always Inspire confidence, even in 
tradesmen. But what pi oof have I of their 
authenticity ? 

JACK 

I Lave carefully preserved the Court Guides of 
the period. They are open to your inspection. 
Lady Bracknell, 
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LADY BRACKNELL 

\Grimli} ] I have known strange errors In that 
publication, 

JACK 

Miss Cardew’s fannly solicitors ace Messrs. 
Markby, Markby, and Markby. 

LADY BRACK.NELL 

.Markby, Markby^ and Markby^ A firm, or 
the very highest position m their profession. 
Indeed I am told that one of the Mr, Markby 's 
IS occasionally to be seen at dmner parties. So 
far I am satisfied. 

JACK. 

[Very imWid/.] How extremely kind of you. 
Lady Braekaell ’ I have also in my possession, 
you will be pleased to hear, certificates of 
Miss Cardew’s birth, baptism, whooping cough, 
registration, vaccination, confirmation, and the 
measles, both the German and the English 
variety. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Ah' A life crowded with incident, I see; 
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though perhaps sotnewhat too exciting for a 
young girl. I am not myself in favour of 
premature experiences. [liises^ hohs af her 
mcUch^ Gwendolen 1 the time approaches for 
our departure. We ha\e not a moment to lose 
As a matter of form, Mr Worthing, I hari 
better ask you if Miss Cardew has any Lttle 
fortune ? 

JACK 

Oh ' about a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds in the Funds That is all. Good 
bye. Lady Bracknell. So pleased to have seen 
yon. 

LADV BHACKNEtl. 

[Sildn^ down ogam] A moment, Mr. Worthing. 
A hundred and thirty thousand pounds ' And 
ill the Funds ! Miss Cardew seems to me a 
most attractive young lady, now that 1 look at 
her. Few girls of the present day have any 
really solid qualities, any of the qualities that 
last, and improve with time. We hve, f regret 
to say, in an age of surfaces [To cecilv .} 
Come over here, dear, [cecjly goes across,] 
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Pretty child 1 your dress is Scully sirup'e, and 
your hair seems almost as Nature might ha^'e 
left "St But we oau soon alter all that A 
thoroughly experieuced French maid produces 
a really niarrellous result in a reiy brief space 
of tune. X remember recommending one to 
young Lady Lancing, and after three months 
her own husband did net Icnow her. 

lACK 

And after six months nobody knew her. 
t.SDY BIUCKIJEM 

[Ghres ai iack for a fens mmenis. Then bends. 
With a praciised smile, to cccitr] Kindly turn 
round, sweet child, [^cscily turns complHelp 
round] No, the side view is what I want, 
[cKCiiy presents her profit ] Yes, quite as I ex- 
pected. I'here are distinct social possibilities m 
your profile The two w eak points m our age are 
Its want of principle and its want of profile. 
The chin a little higher dear. Style largely 
depends on the way the chin is worn. They 
are worn very high, just at present. Algernon ' 
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ALSERNON 

Yes, Aunt Augusta! 

f 

LADi! BRACKNELL 

There are distinct social possibilities m Miss 
Caidew’s prolile. 

ALGERNON 

Cecil}" IS the sweetest, deaiest, prettiest girl 
in the whole world And I don’t care twopence 
about social possibilities, 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Never speak disrespectfully of Society, Alger- 
non Only people who can't get into it do thaL 
\To CECILY ] Dear child, of course you know 
that Algernon has nothing but his debts to 
depend upon But I do not approve of 
meicenaiy marnages When I married Lord 
Biackneii I had no foitune of any kind But I 
nevei dreamed for a moment of allowing that 
to stand in my way Well, I suppose 1 must 
give my consent. 

ALGERNON 

Thank you. Aunt Augusta. 
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Lady bracknell 

Cecily, you may kiss me i 

CECILY 

[ATwei' Acr,] Thank you. Lady Bracknell. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

You may also address me as Aunt Augusta for 
the future. 

CECILY 

Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

The raaniage, I think, had better take place 
quite soon. 

ALOKRNON 

Thank you. Aunt Augusta. 

tLCILY 

Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

To speak frankly, I am not in favour of long 
engagements. They give people the opportunity 
of finding out each other’s charactei before 
maniage, which I think is never advisable 
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JACK 

I beg your pardon for interrupting you. Lady 
Bracknell, but this engagement is quite oCt of 
the question I am Miss Cardew’s guaidian, and 
she cannot mairy without my consent until she 
comes of age. That consent I absolutely decline 
to give 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Upon what grounds may I ask ^ Algernon is 
an extremely, I may almost say an ostentatiously, 
eligible young man. He has nothing, but he 
looks everj'-thmg What moie can one desire? 

JACK 

It pains me very much to have to speak 
franldy to you, Lady Biacknell, about 3'our 
nephew, but the fact is that I do not approve at 
all of his moral chaiacter I suspect him of 
being untruthful [alrernon and cecily look at 
him indtgnafii amasemeni,^ 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Untruthful 1 My nephew Algernon ? Ira* 
possible ! He is an Oxonian 
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JACK 

I fear there can be no possible doubt about 
the fliatter. This afternoon during my tem- 
porary absence m London on an important 
question of romance, he obtained admission to 
my house by means of the false pretence of 
being my bi other. Under an assumed name he 
drankj I ’ve just been informed by my butler, an 
entire pint bottle of my Perrier- Jouet, Brut, '89 ; 
wine I was specially reservmg for myself Con- 
tinuing Ins disgraceful deception, he succeeded 
in the course of the afternoon in alienating the 
affections of my only ward. He subsequently 
stayed to tea, and devoured every single muffin 
And what makes his conduct all the more 
heartless is, that he was perfectly well aware 
from the first that I have no brothei, that I 
never had a hiother, and that I don’t intend to 
have a brothei, not even of any kind. I distinctly 
told hun so myself yesterday alternoon 


lady dracknkll 

Ahem ' Mr Worthing, after careful eon- 
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sideration I have decided enLuely to oveilook 
my nephew's conduct to you, 

jack 

That IS very generous of yoip Lfidy BvackneU 
My own decision, howevei, is unalteiable I 
decline to give my consent 

LADY Bnr-ClvNKLL 

\_To CECILY ] Come heie, sweet child 
[csciLY goes over.'] How old are you_, dear ^ 

CECILY 

Well, I am really only eighteen, but 1 always 
admit to twenty when I go to evening pailies 

LADY BRl-CKKELL 

You are perfectly right in making some slight 
alteration. Indeed, no woman should ever be 
quite accurate about her age. It looks so 
calculatmg. \Jn a rncdilaiive manner.] 

Eighteen, but admitting to twenty at evening 
parties Well, it will not be very long befoie 
you are of age and free fiom the restraints of 
tutelage. So I don’t think your gmirdiaii’s 
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consent is, after all, a matter of any im- 
portance. 


iXCK 

Pray excuse me, Luly Bracknell, for intei- 
rupting you again, but it is only fair to tell you 
that accoi ding to the terms of her grandfather’s 
will Miss Cardew does not come legally of age 
till she IS thiity-five. 


LADY BRACKNELL 

That does not seem to me to be a grave 
objection Thirty-five is a very attractive age. 
London society is full of women of the very 
highest birth who have, of their own free choice, 
remained thirty-five for years Lady Dmnbleton 
is an instance in point To my own knowledge 
she has been thuty-five ever since she arnved 
at the age of forty, which was many years ago 
now I see no reason why our dear Cecily 
should not be even still more attractive at the 
age you mention than she is at present. There 
will be a large accumulation of property. 
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CECILY 

Algyj could you wait for me till I was thuty- 
five i' *■ 

ALGERNON 

Of course I couklj Cecily You know I 
could. 

CECILY 

Yes, 1 felt it instinctively, but 1 couldn’t 
wait all that tune. I hate waiting even five 
minutes for anybody It always makes me 
rather cross. I am not punctual myself, I know, 
hut I do like punctuality in others, and wait’ 
mg, even to be married, is quite out of the 
question. 

.VLGERNON 

Then what is to be done, Cecily ? 

CECILY 

I don’t know, Mr. Moncneff. 
lady BRACKNELL 

My dear Mr Worthing, as Miss Cardew states 
positively that she cannot wait till she is thirty- 
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^ remark whicli I am bound to s^y seems 
to me to show a some-«hat impatient nature — I 
woiPtd beg of yon to reconsidei your decision, 

JACK 

But ray dear Lady Bracknellj the matter is 
entirely in your own ‘hands. Tile moment you 
consent to my marriage with Gwendolen j I will 
most gladly allow your nephew to foim an 
alliance with ray ward. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

[vRjjmg and dranitig herself wjj.] You must be 
quite aware that what you piopose is out of the 
question. 

JACK 

Then a passionate celibacy is all that any of 
ns can look forward to. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

That IS not the destiny I propose for Gwen- 
dolen. Algernon, of course, can choose for 
himself. ^Pulls out her roaich ] Come, dear, 
[aWENDOLEN wc have already massed five, 
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if not six, trains To miss any more nat|jht 
expose us to comment ou the ylatfonnu 
[Enter dr cuAStiltLie'.] • 

CHASOBLK! 

Everything is quite ready for the chnstenings. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

The christenings, sir ' Is not that somewhat 
pi emature ? 

CHASUBLE 

[Loohing rather puzsUd, and poinlmg io jack and 
ALGERNON ] Both . these gentlemen have ex- 
pressed a desire for immediate baptism 

LADY BRACKNELL 

At their age? The idea is grotesque and 
irreligious ! Algernon, I forbid you to he 
baptized I ■will not hear of such excesses 
Lord Bracknell would be highly displeased if he 
learned that that was the way m which you 
wasted your time and money. 

chasuble 

Am I to understand then that there are to be 
no christenings at all this afternoon > 
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J4C?E 

I don’t think that, a? things are no-w, rt w'OuM 
be of much practical value to either of us, 
Dr Chasuble 

CHASUBLS: 

I am grieved to hear such sentiments from 
you, Mr Worthing. They savour of the 
heretical views of the Anabaptists, views that I 
have completely refuted in four of my un- 
published sermons. However, as your present 
mood seems to be one peculiarly secular, I will 
return to tlie church at once. Indeed, I have 
just been informed by the pew-opener that for 
the last hour and a half Miss Pnsm has been 
waiting for me in the vestry. 

LADV BJIACKNELI, 

[5i!ar|mg,] Miss Pnsm ! Did I hear you 
mention a Miss Prism ? 

CHASUBLE 

Tes, I^idy Bracknell 1 am on my Way. to 
join her. 

LAbv BRACKNELL 

Pray allow me to detain you for a moment. 
M 
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This matter may piove to be one of vital im- 
portance to Lord Riaflviiell and myself Is 
this Miss Prism a female of repellent aspect, 
iemotelj connected "with educsitjon ? 

eflASUBJ.E 

^Sovwniiat mdi^iantly.^ She is the most 
cultivated of ladies, and the vety pictuie of 
respectability- 

LADY BItACKNELL 

It i£ obviously the same person. May I 
ask what position she holds m your house- 
Isold ? 

CtiASOBLS 

[Sei,erely ] I am a celibate, matlam. 

J^CR 

[Interpoxing ] Miss Pi isin, Lady Bi ackiiell, 
has been for the last three yeais Miss Carrlew’s 
esteemed governess and valued companion. 

LADY Bracknell 

In spite of what I hear ot her, I must see 
her at once. Let her be sent for, 
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CH 1,SDBLK 

[Looim^ 0 ^] She approaches ; she is nigh 

[Prefer MISS PRISM /iumedl^.J 

MISS PRISM 

1 was told you expected me in the vestrr 
dear Canon I have been waiting for you there 
for an hoar and three-quarters [CafcAei sight oj 
LADV BRiCKN-ELLj nho has Jixetl her mih a sUmy 
glare. Miss pnrsw gram pale and cpiaik. She 
looks atixiousl^ round as tf desirous io escape ] 

LADY BRACKNELL 

[In a severe, judicial voice ] Prism ' [miss prism 
bom her head in shame.] Come here, Prism' 
[miss prism approaches in a humble manner.] 
Piismi Where is that baby? [General can- 
sternahon. The canon starts back in horror. 
ALGERNON aod JACK pretend to be anxious to sJm'd 
CEcrLY and Gwendolen from hearing the details of a 
temble public scandal] Twenty-eight years ago. 
Prism, you left Lord Bracknell’s house, Number 
1 04, Upper Grosvenoi Street, in charge of a per- 
ambulator that contained a baby of the male sex 
You ne V er retui ned . A few weeks later, through 
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the ela'jopate m\e'>l'gations of the Metropolitan 
polace, tlie peiornbulator was iliseovered at 

Ft 

midnight standing by itself in a i emote coiner 
of JJay^water. It contained the manugonpt of a 
thiee-volume novel of more than ustiaily revolt- 
ing sentimentality, [miss prism starli in tmohau 
tary tmhgnaikm^ But the baby was not there 
[Every om hols ai miss i*bism ] Pnsm ^ Where 
is that baby ? [A pmse,] 

MISS PRISM 

Lady BraeknelL I admit wiUii shame that I do 
not know I only wish J did. The plain facts 
of the case are these. On the mormng of the 
day yoti mention, a day that is for ever branded 
on my memory, I prepared as usual to take the 
baby out in its perambulator. I had also with 
me a somewhat old, but capacious hand-bag 
in which I had intended to place the manu- 
script of a work of fiction that I had wiiften 
duiing my few unoccupied hours In a moment 
of mental abslraetion, for which I never can 
forgive myself, I deposited the manuscript in the 
basinette, and placed the baby m the h.md-bag 
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Jack 

[ Who has been lhle7iing attentively.'^ But "where 
diil^ou deposit the hand-bag!* 

MISS PBISM 

Do not ask me, Mr. Worthing. 

JACK 

Miss Prism, this is a matter of no smaP 
importance to me I insist on kncwing where 
you deposited the hand-bag that contained that 
infant. 

MISS PRISM 

I left it in the cloak-room of one of the larger 
railway stations in London. 

JACK 

What railway station? 

MISS PRISM 

[Qmie mished.] Victoria. The Brighton ime. 
[Sinhi into a c^wn] 

JACK 

I must retire to my room for a moment. 
Gwendolen, wait here for me. 
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GW>;NnOLtN 

If you are not too long, I will wa'l here for 
you all my life. [jSaif jack in great ea’ciiewAiii.] 

chasuble 

What do you think this means, Lady Brack- 
nell ^ 

LACY BRACKNEIU. 

I dare not even suspect, Dr Chasuble, I need 
hardly tell you that in families of high position 
strange coincidences are not supposed to occur 
Tliey are hardly considered the thing, 

\NQisei heard overhead as \f some one was throw- 
ing IrunU about. Everij one loots up,"] 

CECILY 

Uncle Jack seems strangely agitated 

CHASUBLE 

Your guardian has a very emotional natine. 

LADY BRACKNELL 

This noise is extremely unpleasant. It sounds 
as if he was having an argument I dislike 
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arguments of any kind. They are always vulgaij 
and often convincing. 

m 

CHASUBLE 

\Loohng t/p.j It has stopped now, \The itoke 
IS redmbled.'j 

LADY BRACKNELL 

I wish lie would arrive at some conclusion, 
GWENDOLEN 

This suspense is terrible I hope it will last 
\_Enter jack nith a hand-hag of black leather in 
Ms hand ] 

JACs. 

[Rtukaig over to miss prism.] Is this the hand- 
bag, Miss Prism ? Examine it carefully before 
you speak. The happiness of more than oue life 
depends on youi answer. 

Miss PRISM 

[Calmly ] It seems to be mine. Yes, here is 
the injury it received through the upserting of 
a Gow er Street omnibus m younger and happier 
days. Here is the stain on the lining caused be 
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tbe explosion of a tempeiance beverage, an 
incident that oecnned at Leamington And 
here, on the lock, are my initials. I had "for- 
gotten that in an extravagant mood I had had 
them placed there. The bag is undoubtedly 
mine. I am delighted to have it so unexpectedly 
restored to me It has been a great ineon- 
verueiice being without it all these yeais. 

JACK 

[Zw a patheUc uoicc] Miss Pi ism, more is 
restored to you than this hand-bag. 1 was the 
baby you placed in it. 

MISS PRISM 

[Amoaed.] You? 

JACK 

[Embracing Aen] Yes . . . mother ' 

MISS PRISM 

[Jlecoihng in indignant astoiuskraent ] Mr. 
Worthing I am unmarried ! 

JACK 

Unmarried I I do not deny that is a serious 
blow. But after all, who has the light to cast a 
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stone agAiiist one who has suffered^ Cannot 
repentance Wipe out an act of folly? Why 
shStiid there be one law for men, and another 
for women? Mothei, I foigive yon. [Tnei to 
embrace her again.'j 

MISS PHISM 

^Shll more indignant "j Mr. Worthing, there 
IS some error [^Poinimg to lady BaACKNELt] 
There is the lady who can tell you who you 
really are. 

JACK 

[Afier a ;p£!!W«.] Lady Bracknell, I hate to 
seem inquisitive, but would you kindly iufonn 
me who I am ? 

lady BBICKNELL 

I am afraid that the news i liave to give you 
will not altogether please you You are the scm. 
of my poor sister, Mrs. MoncriefF, and con- 
sequently Algernon’s elder brother. 

JACK 

Algy’s elder brother ' Then I have a brother 
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after alL I knew I bad a brother! I al'vays 
said I had a brother’ Cecily, — how could you 
liave evei doubted that I had a brotiier [h’e&es 
hold of ALGERNON.] Dr, Chasuble, my unfortu- 
nate brother Miss Prism, my unfoitunate 
brother. Gwendolen, my unfortunate biother 
Algy, you young scoundrel, you will have to 
treat me with more respect in the future. You 
have never behaved to me like a biother in all 
your life. 

ALGERNON 

Well, not till to-day, old boy, I admit I did 
my best, howevei, though I was out of piaclice. 
\^Shctkes hands ] 

GWENDOLEN 

\To j.vcK ] My own ' But w hat own are you ^ 
What IS your Chustian name, now that you have 
become some one 61361“ 

JACK 

Good heaiens! ... I had quite forgotten 
that point. Your decision on the subject of my 
name is irrevocable, I suppose ? 
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GWENDOLEN 

I never cbangCj except m my affections. 

CECILV 

What a noble nature you have, Gwendolen ! 

J4CK 

Then the question had bettei be cleared up at 
once. Aunt Augusta, a moment At the time 
when Miss Prism left me in the hand-bag, had I 
been chnsteiied aheady? 

LADY BRACKNELL 

Every luxury that money could buy, including 
chnstening, had been lavished on you by your 
fond and doting paients, 

JACK 

Then I was christened! That is settled 
Now, what name was I given? Let me know 
the worst. 

L.ADY BRACKNELL 

Being the eldest son you were natuially 
christened after your father. 
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JACK 

[[rrriahl'if'] Yes, but what was my father’s 
Christian name ? 

LADY BKACKNELL 

[^Meditatively.'] I cannot at the present 
moment recall what the General's Christum 
name was But I have no doubt he had one 
He was eccentric, I admit. But only m latei 
years And that was the result of the Indian 
climate, and marriage, and indigestion, and other 
things of that kind. 

JACK 

Algy! Can’t you recollect what our father’s 
Christian name was ? 

AUGEnNON 

My dear boy, we were never even on speaking 
terms. He died hefoie I was a year old. 

JACK 

His name would appear m the Army Lists of 
the period, I suppose. Aunt Augusta? 
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LiiDV BRACKNELL 

The Geneial was essentially a man of peace., 
except in his domestic life. But I have no 
doubt his name would appear in any military 
directory. 


JACK 

The Army Lists of the last forty years are 
here These delightful records should have 
been my constant study to bookcase and 

teats the boohs out ] M Generals . , Maliam^ 
Maxbohnij Magley, what ghastly names they 
have — Markby, Migsby, Mobbs, Moncneffi 
Lieutenant 1840, Captain, Lieatenant-Coionel, 
Colonel, General 1S6’9, Christian names, Ernest 
John book very qmelly dorm and speaks 

quite caltaiy.'J I always told you, Gwendolen, my 
name was Ernest, didn’t Well, it is Ernest 
after all. I mean it naturally is Ernest. 


LADY BRACKNELL 

Yes, I remember now that the General was 
called Ernest. I knew I had some particular 
reason for dislikmg the name. 
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f7WE\I>OLFfl 

Ernest! My own Ernest! I felt fioin the 
first that 3'ou could have no other name ' *’ 

jack 

Gwendolerij it is a terrible thing for a man to 
find out suddenly that ail his life he has been 
speaking nothing but the truth Can you forgu e 
me? 

OWENDOLEN 

I can For I feel that you are sure to change. 

J1CK 

My own one ! 

CHASUBLE 

[To Mm PRISM ] Esetitia ' [Embraces her ] 

MISS PRISM 

Frederick 1 At last f 

ALGERKON 

Cecily ! [E7/id?aces i5er.] At last ! 

JACK. 


Gwendolen ! [Embraces ier.] At last ’ 
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L1DY Bn^,CKNELL 

My nephew, yon seem to be displaying signs 
or triviality, 

JACK 

On the contiary„ Aant Augnsta, I’ve now 
realised for the first time in my life the vita! 
Importance of Being Earnest. 
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